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“IN THE. MIDST OF LIFE. . .” 
AN EXTRAORDINARY SNAPSHOT OF THE MIDLAND RAILWAY DISASTER 


anchester dashed into a stationary goods train with disastrous effect last week. The driver and fireman were crushed 


i M eates ‘ : 
LIE teal ee a and killed beneath the extraordinary pile of wreckage which is seen in the above picture 
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Lafayette 


CAPTAIN ERNEST JOHNSTON 


Son of Colonel C. J. Johnston of Lesmurdie, 
Elgin, N.B., whose marriage to Miss Mabel Schultz 
takes place on the 23rd inst. 


The Royal Invalids. 
NCE more the health of Princess 
Victoria is causing some un- 
easiness. Her Royal Highness, 
never over strong, has not really 
recovered from the operation which was 
performed on her some year or 
two ago. Recently, however, 
she had seemed to recover 
somewhat of her old strength 
and vigour, but a week or two 
ago she fell a victim to a 
severe form of Russian  in- 
fluenza, and her continued 
indisposition is causing a good 
deal of anxiety. She did not 
accompany the Queen from 
Sandringham to London as 
had been arranged and will 
not go to Berlin with the 
royal “party. Her Majesty the 
Queen has also been far from 
well lately, but she will accom- 
pany the King to Berlin all the 
same, though every precaution 
will be taken to fatigue her 
Majesty as little as possible, and 
at some of the minor festivities 
she will not participate. 


The Severing of Political Ties. 
he forthcoming retirement of 
Lord Dalmeny from the 
Liberal party has caused no 
little stir in political circles. 
The chief cause of his _lord- 
ship’s difference with his party 
is believed to be over the 
threatened tax on landed pro- 
perty, though the definite 
reasons have not actually been 
made known. His father, Lord 
Rosebery, long since broke 
away from his old political 
friends. It is now said that in 
Midolthian the electors are very 
pleased at Lord Dalmeny’s 
resignation as the Rosebery 
policy has in reality very few 
supporters there. 


” 


“An Englishman’s Home. 
uch a wave of patriotism has been 
started by An Englishman's Home, 
that remarkable play at . Wyndham’s 
Theatre, that all sorts of prominent 
people are urging the Government to 
finance companies to play in every part 
of England where there is a_ theatre. 
There is also a proposition afloat that 
only the stalls and dress circle should be 
paid for, all the rest of the house being 
free to the public. Recruiting sergeants 
are to be stationed outside the theatre to 
enlist volunteers at the conclusion of the 
play. Mr. Haldane, accompanied by most 
of the important officials at the War 
Office, have attended the theatre and 
expressed themselves delighted, and his 
Majesty the King will seize the first 
opportunity to witness the play, so inte- 
rested was he by the description given 
him by some members of his entourage 
who have already seen the play. 
The Author. 
M ajor Guy Louis du Maurier, D.S.O., 
the author, is of course the eldest 
son of the late Mr. George du Maurier, the 
celebrated artist of “ Punch,’ and brother 
of the well-known actor, Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier, who “produced” the play for his 
brother. At present Major du Maurier is 
stationed with his regiment, the 3rd Bat- 
talion Royal Fusiliers, at Pietermaritzburg, 
but it is said he is coming home very 
soon to see his play performed. For a 


A FAMILY GROUP AT THE VICEREGAL LODGE 


Lady Aberdeen, seen in the centre of above group, has recently undertaken 

the editorship of a new health journal bearing the title of ‘‘Slainte,”’ 

which is being published in Ireland, On the right is seen Lord Aberdeen, 
while two of their sons are seen on either side of Lady Aberdeen 
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Lafayette 


MISS MABEL SCHULTZ 


Daughter of Mr. S. S. Schultz of Pont Street, 
who is marrying Captain Johnston at St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, on the 23rd inst. 


long time past he has been known as an 
exceptionally clever amateur actor and 
keenly interested in the drama, but this is 
his first serious attempt at writing. For 
some time the secret of authorship was 
well kept, but the Government has become 
so deeply interested in the pro- 
duction that the identity of the 
author was at length disclosed. 


i 


Lady Aberdeen. 
Lady Aberdeen, whose por- 
trait appears on this page, 
has just become the editor 
of “Slainté,” a newspaper de- 
voted to health and wellbeing. 
Before her marriage to Lord 
Aberdeen in 1877 she was Miss 
Isabel Marjoribanks and is a 
sister of Lord Tweedmouth. 
She is a woman of great 
personality and brilliant mental 
attainments. Twice has she 
held the post of president of 
the International Woman's 
Congress, and has written an 
exceedingly clever book on the 
subject. Another book dealing 
with her North American ex- 
periences, entitled “ Through 
Canada with a Kodak,” 
attracted considerable attention 
and was widely read. Not the 
least interesting thing in which 
she has been associated was the 
establishment of the model Irish 
village at the great Chicago 
Exhibition. While in Ireland 
Lady Aberdeen has also greatly 
interested herself in and en- 
couraged the manufacture and 
sale of butter and cheese and 
done her utmost to promote the 
ever-growing prosperity of home 
industries. Naturally in the 
Emerald Isle her popularity 
is enormous, while in Canada, 
where Lord Aberdeen was five 
years Governor-General, her tact 
and graciousness won all hearts. 
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Madame Melba. 


adame Melba, 
who has so 
long been desirous 
of getting rid of 
her charming 
home in Great 
Cumberland 
Place, has just 
disposed of it to 
Mrs. George Corn- 
wallis- West, 
mother of- Mr. 
Winston Church- 
ill, M.P.  Mean- 
while the great 
Australian singer 
has instructed her 
agents to look out 
for a house in the 
country for her, 
bearing in mind, 
of course, that it 
must not be too 
far out of London 
and well within 
motor reach of 
Covent Garden 
‘Theatre. 


we 


To Fill a Crying 
Need. 
mong the most 
popular rifle 
associations is un- 
doubtedly that of 
the West-end 
Clubs Staff, which practises on the range 
of the London Irish Rifles four days a 
week. The object of the club is to pro- 
vide efficient instruction and practice in 
the use of arms, and all members of the 
staff of West-end clubs, given the fact that 
they are of British nationality, are eligible 
as members. Such a very laudable object 
as to make young Englishmen able to 
defend their coun- 
try should receive 
every possible en- 
couragement and 
deserves _ thie 
utmost support 
from all classes of 
society. 


a 


A Notable Matinée. 


A 204 deal of 
interest, espe- 


cially in society 
circles, is being 


taken in the forth- 
coming public 
appearance of the 
Hon. Mrs. Edward 


Stonor and_ the 
Earl of Shaftes- 
bury at the 


matinée to be 
eiven at the 
Queen’s Theatre 
on February 18 
in aid of the Royal 
Ear Hospital. A 
most attractive 


THE MONTAGU-CASTELLO WEDDING—THE BRIDAL GROUP 


Last Monday saw a very smart wedding at the new West-end Synagogue, when the Hon. Gerald Montagu, third 
son of Lord Swaythling, was married to Miss Florence Castello, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Percy Castello. The 


bride and bridegroom are seen above 


Lord and Lady Shaftesbury. 
ord Shaftesbury is one of the most 
brilliant musicians in society. He 
is a handsome man and one of the best- 
dressed men in London. His country 
place is St. Giles in Dorsetshire, where 
among the many treasures not the 
least is the original score of Handel’s 
Messiah. Like his sister, Lady Maud 
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Warrender, he pos- 
a glorious 
voice, which has 
had the advantage 
of being trained 
by the best singing 
masters of Lon- 
don and Paris. 
Lady Shaftesbury 
was Lady Con- 
stance Grosvenor 
and is a sister of 
the Duke of West- 
minster. She pos- 
sesses all the 
“Westminster” 
prettiness and 
dresses well, affect- 
ing the picturesque 
style in gowns. 
Among her won- 
derful jewellery is 
a beautiful © pearl 
necklace, — which 
she---wears day 
and night. 


sesses 


ut 


Modern Romance. 
(Could anything 
be more 
modest, not to say 
unimaginative, 
than the modern 
notion of what 
constitutes ‘‘ ro- 
mance’? = Once 
upon atime it 
was looked upon as some fabulous dream 
of love and passion more appropriate to 
the stage than real life. Nowadays, how- 
ever, “the history of a patent medicine” 
is spoken of as “romantic,” while the 
usually commonplace union between a 
musical-comedy actress and her admirer 
is looked upon as “another Gaiety 
romance.’ More unromantic things than 
these could not 
well be imagined, 
Perhaps, however, 
in these modern 
do-as - you -please 
days to get mar- 
ried ‘at all is a 
“romance,” 


tie % 


Royal Visits. 
The Duke and 
Duchess of 
Connaught and 
Prince Arthur will 
arrive in Cairo 
about the 15th 
of this month. 
They will stay in 
Egypt altogether 
about six weeks, 
returning to Malta 
at the end of 
March. Later on 
the Duke and 
Duchess and 
Prince Arthur wili 
go to Gibraltar 
and thence to 
Madrid on a short 


programme has 
been arranged and 
tout Londres will 
be present; the 
assistance thus 
given to a most 
deserving charity 
should be very 
considerable. 


SHAFTESBURY 


THE EARL OF 


The Earl of Shaftesbury will make his first public 
appearance in the West-end as a singer at the Royal 
Ear Hospital matinée at the Queen's Theatre, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, on Thursday, the 18th inst., which promises 
to be the event of the early season. Lord Shaftesbury 
has a beautiful tenor voice and is credited with having 
received an offer of £1,000 per week for a prolonged 
concert tour through the United States 
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THE HON. MRS. EDWARD STONOR 


The Hon. Mrs. Edward Stonor is very popular in 
society, and will make her first appearance on the 
stage in the cause of charity at the Royal Ear Hos- 
pital matinée at the Queen's Theatre, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, on Thursday, the 18th inst., in a duologue 
entitled The Impertinence of the Creature, by Mr. 
Cosmo Gordon-Lennox, supported by Mr. A. E. 
3 Matthews 


but long-promised 
visit to the King 
and Queen _ of 
Spain. The Duke 
of Connaught is 
spoken of as the 
next Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 


a 


to 
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Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Tatler,’’ London. 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO CRUISES TO SUNNY LANDS 


BY THE 
ORIENT COMPANY’S s.s. ‘‘ORMUZ,” 


6,465 tons register. 9,000 horse power. 


From LONDON, From MARSEILLES, 
12th March to 6th April. 8th April to 6th May. 
To PORTUGAL, . MOROCCO, To CORFU. GREECE. TURKEY, 

SICILY, DALMATIA, ASIA MINOR, SICILY, ALGERIA 
and MALTA. and PORTUGAL. 
Managers—F. Green & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 

Head Offices—Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at-5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


TOURS by the ) /- 


EGYPT. 
BRAZIL. 


.. SPAIN. £35. 
PORTUGAL, £5 


£14... NORWAY. £62. 
R.M.S.P. £20 .. “RIVIERA. £69. 
#21 ua MOROCCO: pe ts : 
iba3 nes MADEIRA 23 ice AUSTRALIA. 
£10 to £123. 110 ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 


LUXURIOUS TRAVEL. | SUITES DE LUXE. 
SINGLE BERTH CABINS. GYMNASIUM, &c. 
Apply to the R.M.S.P. Company, 18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


WINTER CRUISES to SUNNY CLIMES 


For Health or Pleasure, by CUNARD Steamers, to 


SPAIN, ALGIERS, MALTA, EGYPT, 
The DELIGHTFUL ADRIATIC, and ITALY. 


“CARPATHIA” and “SLAVONIA ” sail from Liverpoot on 16th FEBRUARY 
and 3rd Marcu. respectively. Passengers may return by either of those 
magnificent ships, “CARONIA” or ‘“‘CARMANIA.” 


Apply Cunard Line, Liverpool ; London, 93, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; 29-30, Cockspur Street, 
S.W..; or Paris, 2bis Rue Scribe. 


a TA Be Pe ees 


Of this week (issued Friday, February 12th) contains :— 


THE] RESCUE OF THES RERUBEIC!. 
THE DARWIN CENTENARY. 


By Epwin S. Cropp. 


Dr. RUSSEL WALLACE, The Great Darwinian. 


Drawn from Life by ArTHuR GaRRatr. 


ICE CARNIVAL IN FRIESLAND. 
Two striking Photographic Representations of the Masquerade on the Ice at 
Hindeloopen. 


STRAUSS’S NEW OPERA “ELEKTRA.” 
AN AEROPLANE IN FULL FLIGHT 


Treated Cinematographically. 
“SAMSON” AND “THE CHIEF OF STAFF.” 
AND MANY OTHER ITEMS OF IN1EREST. 


SOMETHING TO READ. SOMETHING TO LOOK AT. 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


6d. AD elder tS) le deal Veh) }RU Eh. 6d. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 
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AIETY_ THEATRE, Manager. Mr. GrorGr Epwarpes 
EVERY EVI:NING at 8.0. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
A New Musical Play, 


OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, ac 2 and 7.45 p.m, 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


MPIRE. “WINTER IN HOLLAND.” ‘'A DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT, 
BEATRICE COLLIER and FRED FARREN in LA DANSE DES APACHES, 
“A BLANK CHEQUE,” and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins, 


aye O R ST. MARY’S ABBEY GROUNDS, 
JULY 26, 27, 28, 29, 50, 31, 1909. 
(ALTERA ROMA) 


Commencing each day at 3 p.m. 
HISTORIC 


Patrons: T.R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
(UNPARALLELED HISTORY) 


PRESIDENT: LorD WENLOCK, K.C.B., G.C.S/I., G.C.LE 
PAGEANT 
OF 


Louis N. Parker, MASTER OF THE PAGEANT. 
PAGEANTS. 
For HEALTH 


MASTER OF THE Music: T. TERTIUS NOBLE. 
7 EPISODES repeated each day. Dating circa 800 B.c. to 
A.D 1644. Final Tableau: “‘The Triumph Song of York.” 
2,500 Performers. Two Complete Choirs. Orchestra of 
106 Performers. 250 Dancers. 5,000 Seats each day, all re- 
served and under cover. Prices: 3/6, 5/-, 10/6; 21/-. Special 

Railway Facilities: see Railway Bills and Time Tables. Tickets 

on Sale from February Ist. Lovely Costumes and Properties 

made in York. Full particulars from THE SECRETARY, 
ll A R li t O G A il Es, and PLEASURE. 

Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 
WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 
(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 

FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (S50 Treatments), 
including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 


PAGEANT HOUSE, YORK. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN. Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


OSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Bishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. KnaGocs. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4 la 
carte or inclusive. #7 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C, A. ScHwaBe, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR.Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Hodte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J.S.GrreeEn Proprietress. 


BR 2PEINGTON: —Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 

*& Full Sea view. cellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. & 

BRIDLINGTON. Ep ayior! s Cafe. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. After- 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. y 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Harr, Proprietor, 


(CCRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY. —Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour. Eke ie “ 
GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 
beautiful Monte district. ie aay ReNGes oS ae t 
HARROGATE. —Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. Near station and pump room. 
Garage and inspection pit ; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: Tuos. RiLry._ 


HIARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel Motor Garage. 'Grams: “Grand.” 'Phone: 1017. 


ARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the ‘“‘CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. m3 


HARROGATE. White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. Excellent 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. Bea 


HARROGATE.— Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘' Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Resort. Conveniently reached from all 
parts. Enlarged and remodelled. Unique Hunting Quarters, largest Stabling and Garage in 
District. Tel. 109 Leamington. = 


LEEDS. —Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook “& Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to 
Monday, £2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. teat 
UNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Remty Meap, Resident 
Proprietor, 


G CARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘‘The best of everything.’ 
Apply MANAGERESS. NR eS 
Sor eege sani .—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spal Golf links. 
Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive, H. Furniss, Manager. 


CARBOROUGH.—The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes, Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. . Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


W ESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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SAMSON OF THE SHEKELS. 


Ellis & Walery 
T VANBRUGH) TO DECEIVE HER HUSBAND (MR. BOURCHIER, INSET) 


JEROME DE GOVAIN (MR. CHAS. BRYANT) TEMPTING ANNE MARIE (MISS VIOLE 
deals with the great power of modern life—money—and the great ideal, which is the 
f the most moving dramas we have seen in London for a long time. In its English 
garb the réle of the lover is considerably toned down 


onderful new play at the Garrick Theatre, 


‘*Samson,”’ Bernstein's w : 
two furnish one o 


love of woman. The clash and discord of these 
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The New Peer. 


ongratulations from all parts of the 
country have reached the Right 


Hon. John Sinclair on his promotion to 
the House of Lords. Originally Captain 
Sinclair was in-~ 


tended for the 
army, and served 
with his regiment, 
the 5th Lancers, 
all through the 
Soudan Campaign 
of 1885. Later on 
he did much ex- 
cellent work on 
the) l:@:@2- and 
upon his. giving 
up soldiering for 
politics he became 
A.D.C. to Lord 
Aberdeen, whose 
only daughter, 
Lady Marjorie 
Gordon, became 
his wife. It is an 
open secret that 
this elevation to 
the peerage will 
later on be fol- 
lowed by his 
appointment to 
succeed Earl Grey 
as Governor-General of Canada. 


Lady Marjorie Sinclair. 

Lady Marjorie Sinclair is the only 
daughter of Lord and Lady Aber- 

deen. In appearance she is extremely tall 

and graceful, and without being exactly 

pretty has a very interesting and highly 


intellectual face. In manner she has 
inherited much of that charm and 
graciousness which made her mother, 


A FAMOUS GENERAL’S WEEK-END SHOOT 


Lady Aberdeen, so popular in Canada 
when Lord Aberdeen was Governor- 
General of the Dominion eleven years ago. 
Lady Marjorie interests herself greatly in 
literature and the serious things of lile, 


just taking up his station prior to a drive 


especially the education and upbringing 
of children. Before she was married she 
edited a children’s newspaper, among the 
many distinguished contributors being 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


Newspapers and Morals. 

The Lord Chief Justice of England has 
been saying some fearfully severe 

things about the evils of publicity, Divorce- 


IN| HERTFORDSHIRE 


The above picture, taken at Beechwood, Herts, the home of Mr. G. F. McCorquodale, shows, from left to 
right: Mrs. Smith, Lady Smith-Dorrien (in light dress), with General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, who is 
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Court stories coming especially under his 
ban. “He could not imagine,” he said, 
“anything worse for public morality than 
the terrible details which are now being 
sent down from Edinburgh day by day,” 


in which most 
people will 
heartily agree. 


Why an ordinary 
statement to the 
effect that such- 
and-such a_ per- 
son’s marriage was 
annulled could 
not be sufficient 
without a mass of 
sordid detail con- 
cerning the whys 
and wherefores we 
have never been 
able to  under- 
stand. Perhaps, 
too, if there were 
less publicity we 
should be spared 
the judicial jokes 
accompanied by 
the usual “loud 
laughter” in 
brackets. 


Newman 


Grilled 4 la Glyn. 
here will be a good deal of “‘ how-de- 
do” in New York over the publica- 
tion of Mrs. Elinor Glyn’s new book, 
“ Elizabeth’s Visits in America.” Most 
of the characters. are so thinly veiled 
that the celebrated “ Four Hundred”’ are 
likely, as the New Yorker expresses it, 
to be revealed “on toast,” or as we our- 
selves should perhaps add, “ Grilled a la 
Elinor Glyn.” 


Who penetrated the North-West Passage and is preparing for another 
The captain read an interesting paper before 
the Royal Geographical Society last week apropos his proposed expedition 


journey to the arctic regions, 


Thomson 


CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN, THE FAMOUS ARCTIC EXPLORER 
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THIS IS 


NOT MR. PICKWICK 


But Sir John Gorell Barnes, who last week was created a peer by his Majesty. 
Sir John officially resigns the office of President of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court to-day (Wednesday) 
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THE FIRST DUBLIN DRAWING-ROOM. 


LORD AND LADY TRIMLESTOWN MRS. GEORGE PEYTON THE HON. MRS. BURROWES 
And the Hon. Ivy Barnewall Presented by Mrs. Hamilton Hunter And her daughters, the Misses E. and R. Burrowes 


MISS DOROTHY WOGAN BROWN MISS ISMAY MAXWELL 


MRS. H. C. CAREY 


Who was presented by the Hon. Lady Lyttelton 

eld at Dublin Castle on Tuesday evening last by the Lord Lieutenant and the Countess of Aberdeen, who 

attended by the members of the viceregal household and staff. The assembly was in St. Patrick's Hall, 

o was carried out. There were a large number of presentations, and above are depicted some 
notable people who were in attendance 


: Presented by Mrs. Charles O'Connor Presented by the Hon. Mrs. Henry Maxwell 


The first drawingeroom of the season was h 
were accompanied by their house party and 
where the stately procedure inaugurated two years ag 


Photographs by Lafayette 


15. 
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Tattlings the Riviera 


Monte Carlo. 

AY alter day we are enjoying the 
most glorious sunshine here, and 
even the most confirmed grumbler 
(with the exception of the usual 

dissatisfied old Englishwomen one so often 
meets in continental hotels, who ejaculate 
that “ the weather is too hot ”’) has to select 
some other topic to ventilate his grievances. 
So crowded is the Casino 


that two more roulette 
tables have been  intro- 
duced. By the way, re- 


cently Isaw a well- known 
Parisian relieve the “Sea- 
bathing Company” of 
about £1,200 in a very 
short time. This game 
Frenchman patronises the 
trente-et-quarante rooms 
only, and he invariably 
backs the red. The subse- 
quent distribution of bank 
notes rejoiced the heart of 
many a fair dame. 

A fairly good jok. as 
jokes go nowadays is 
flying round the  princi- 
pality. You ask the first 
acquaintance you meet in 
your peregrinations if he 
saw twenty-eight blacks 
running. He answers, “No. 
Was it at trente-et- quarante 
or roulette?” You witha 
smile say, “ No; it was at 
Marseilles; when. I saw 
twenty- -eight blacks tun- 
nifty to catch their boat.” 

The widely-advyertised aeroplane con- 
test here, in which such huge prizes are 
offered by the Casino authorities, is un- 
likely to attract many entries as the 
difficulties in connection with the ascending 
and descending of the unstable aerial craft 
will prove almost insurmountable. That 
is not, however, the same thing as ac- 
cepting the dicta of the croakers, who are 
telling all the world that we shall see no 
flights at all, and no stone will be left 
unturned to try and bring about the 
meeting. We probably shall not see 
Wilbur Wright or Farman, but we are 
certain to see Moore-Brabazon and Dela- 
grange sailing over the sea to Cap Martin 
and back in about a couple of weeks’ time. 


The opera season commenced here 
with a superb rendering of the Rhein- 
gold. The beautiful theatre—one of 
the most beautiful in Europe — was a 
charming spectacle, filled as it was with 
pretty women in smart frocks and glitter- 
ing jewels. In the audience I noticed 


Mr, Fitzroy Erskine, Sir Henry and Lady 
Samuelson, Lord and Lady Mar (who are 


AT THE RIVIERA POLO CLUB, CANNES 


The Duke of Westminster (stooping) and by his side Baron Robert de Rothschild. 


On the right in background is Lord Shrewsbury 


keen musicians and attentive listeners), the 
Dowager Lady Wilton, Mrs. Elinor Glyn, 


Lady Macgregor, and Princess Duleep 
Singh. 
The latest arrivals here include the 


Hon. Neil Primrose, younger son of Lord 
Rosebery, who is at the Paris, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Westminster, who 
are at the Nouvel Paris. Travelling with 
them are Lord Shrewsbury and his son, 
Viscount Ingestre. 
Cannes. 
he Duke of Westminster is a_ true 
sportsman of the best type. On the 
afternoon of his arrival in the south he 
played in the most exciting polo match of 
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By Philip 
Whiteway. 


the present season. The teams were: 
Rugby—Lord Shrewsbury, Lord Ingestre, 
the Duke of Westminster, and Captain 
Miller, D.S.O.; Cannes — Mr. Brindle, 
Captain E, Brown, Sir Clifford Cory, and 
Captain Jaubert. The match was ex- 
cellent and could not have been more 
level, The score of 2 all was not a bad 
performance considering that three of the 
Rugby team had _ only 
arrived on the azure coast in 
the morning, coming direct 
from England, and the Duke 
of Westminster is but just 
recovering from a serious 
illness. Lord Shrewsbury 
has belonged to the famous 
Rugby team for thirteen 
years and the duke has 
played for them in many 
tournaments. I much regret 
to say that that great polo- 
player, Captain Brown, 
met with a very serious 
accident. He smashed lis 
collar-bone and had _ his 
left leg broken, and _ his 
horse was killed in falling. 
Polo is being played six 
days a week, and we have 
sixteen players of the first 
class and sixty ponies here. 
Mr. A. Tennent gave 
one of his delightful dinners 
at his superb villa, Les 
Bambous. His guests were 
Lord and Lady Decies, Lord 
and Lady Cheylesmore, 
Lord and Lady Brougham, 
Sir Edward Sassoon, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Crosfield, and Sir John. Dickson-Poynder. 
There is plenty going on at the Golf 
Club notwithstanding the fact that the 
links are not so good as in former years. 
The other day the Grand Duke ‘Cyril 
(husband of the Princess Victoria ey 
played a three-ball match with Mr. I. 4 
Hedstrom and Mr. E. H. Topham, vhs 
the Grand Duke produced some remark- 


ably fine golf. Then the cen of the 
Romanoffs took on Mr. A. Crosfield, 
M.P., receiving eight ee As on 


the previous occasion, the Grand Duke 
laid himself out and won the tive holes 
“dead off the reel,” and’ therefore the 
match, by 2 up. 


INTERESTED SPECTATORS AT THE RIVIERA GOLF CLUB, CANNES 


The principal names, reading from left to right, are: Lady Arthur Paget (in white dress, leaning forward) speaking to Princess Ghika (in black); standing 
at the back with white beard is General Sir Arthur Paget; the Duchess of Westminster is the seated figure the second from the right of the picture 
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SWIEDEN’S FUTURE QUEEN. 


Haas cabrones bi 


Swipe baba ett Sine ee 


Lallie Charles 


THE CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN 


Who before her marriage to the Crown Prince of Sweden was Princess Margaret, eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 
Before her marriage the Crown Princess like her sister, Princess Patricia of Connaught, was an ardent hockey-player, but such a strenuous 
game was not considered dignified enough for a future queen, so on her marriage she was forced to give it up and has now become an 
enthusiastic golfer. She is the mother of two charming children 
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TREE eA Dike 


YRTLE VILLA, Wickham, [Essex 

—you know that villa by heart 

although it is not in the di- 

rectory. The ownez, Mr. Brown, 

is an equally real, if exaggerated, portrait 
of the king of such a castle. 

% tt % 


is aspiration as a staunch party 
politician is Empire although 
there is a suspicion of aspirate rather 
than aspiration about it; in fact, he 
looks like a builder — without the 
Empire. He has often leard the 
“Little Englander” (with whom he 
has no truck) declare that empires 
are made with the sword and must 
be kept with the sword. Brown does 
not believe it a bit. Distant lands 
scramble to be under our flag be- 
cause we have all the virtues of 
which Myrtle Villa is the microcosm. 
So he squanders his leisure on all the 
things in life that do not matter. He 
hates London with its grim strenu- 
ousness and frightful hurry, and 
flies from it after his ten-to-six eco- 
nomic day for the pellucid do-nothing- 
ness of his little fastness at Wickham, 
exchanging his frock coat for the 
Norfolk jacket, a symbol .as it were 
of his faith in the sports that the 
true Englishman loves (or is sup- 
posed to love). He has even taken 
up diabolo with zeal and finds it 
sufficient preoccupation to atone for 
the absence of newspapers caused by 
the strike of telegraph clerks and the 
dense fog. 


it it i 


oung Geof Smith has got his 
“Goal Post,’ so he does not 
mind the absence of “The Times.” 
Brown’s own son, a blobby thing in 
spectacles, is so much engrossed with, 
sav, a rhyme to “ Pinafore” for the 
limerick competition of a cheap penny 
weekly that he has not a scrap of 
enthusiasm even for the ‘Spurs.’ 
Little Syd Brown challenges the old 
man at diabolo, and so on. In this 
way the Brown’s ménage is being 
pictured nightly at Wyndham’s 
Theatre with savage sarcasm—not, 
mark you, by a foreign critic nor 
by a Little Englander but by a man 
who calls himself “A Patriot”? and 
who is now known to be a distin- 
guished soldier of the King and the 
son of a famous caricaturist, two facts 
of great importance in the building 
of the Be 


Guacenly a soldierly figure looms 
through the fog in ‘the garden 
of the villa probably trampling 
down the first crocuses of the season 
instead of keeping to the neat gravel 
path. He is dressed in khaki, just like 
one of our own soldiers, although he 
seems a bit foreign. There can be no 
doubt about the foreignness of the man 
who soon follows him, while Brown is 
fiercely o 
ruption on the sanctity of an Englishman’s 
home. He calls himself Prince Yoland 
and says he belongs to the army of the 
Empress of the North. Brown at first 
thinks that this is the name of one of the 
‘armies’ (the Reds or the Blues, whose 
doings he has. generally skipped in his 
morning paper) or the volunteers out for 
manceuvres-—such a silly day, too, for 
manceuvres. 


Englishmai 


objecting to the first man’s inter-- 


y the alternoon of the following day 
Myrtle Villa is ablaze, with huge. holes 
in the walls, the pictures awry, the furni- 
ture all scattered about, every pane of 
glass in the French windows smaslied, 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS ISABEL JAY 


As Princess Marie in the successful production of ‘‘The 


King of Cadonia” at the Prince of Wales Theatre 


mattresses which ought to be in their 
beds lying about, while Brown and poor 
Geof are lying stark dead with the 
Empress of the North’s bullets in their 
hearts. 
avage, isn’t it? Though poor Brown, 
with all his bluster about Hempire, 
was really such a peace-loving soul. An 
orgie of farce, burlesque, comic opera, 
comedy, melodrama, and tragedy. Never 
has there been such a fierce diatribe on 
our qualities as a people, and yet the 
people are scrambling over one another 
every night to get into Wyndham’s to see 
it. and cheer it. A people which is shy 
of joining the Territorials applaud madly 
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95 By an Old 
. Volunteer. 


when Captain Lindsay of the Cumberland 
Fusiliers, adjutant to the Blinkshire Regi- 
ment of Volunteers, gives Brown a bit of 
his mind (among the rifle shots of the 
Empress of the North) about his inherent 
dislike of “the military.” Brown 
only fumes the more and the people 
laugh the more, though nine-tenths 
of them are built exactly like Brown 
himself, and when they come into 
Charing Cross Road will make for 


the boy shouting ‘‘ Finals.” 
effect of the play on first- 


i $e 

The 

nighters was electrical. On 
second thoughts the gross exaggera- 
tions of it all are more obvious. 
Unless perhaps it had been highly 
coloured it would have missed fire ; 
but allowing that, I sympathise with 
the Territorials, who have been en- 
tering a caveat. Why are they 
always made a butt? One of the 
earliest recollections of my childhood 
was a coloured cartoon drawn in 
1860 by Sir George Reid, late presi- 
dent of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
showing the statue of the duke who 
first commanded the Gordon High- 
landers being hauled down and re- 
placed by the grotesque figure of a 
captain of the volunteers under the 
title of “Ye Nobell Chessemene ct! ie 


“hPa Patriot ” takes much the same 
view, for Captain Finch of the 
6th Vol. Batt. Blinkshire Regiment is 
not only ridiculous but unreal. Is 
there, for example, a single captain in 
the Territorial force who wears side 
whiskers like his? Is there a single 
lieutenant such a silly ass as Lieu- 
tenant Jackson? Was it necessary, 
in short, to burlesque the volunteer 
service to point the moral of the 
necessity of defence ? 
; 2 Ea at : 
“Lhe acting is extraordinarily good ; 
and why? Because the parts 
play the actors instead of having to 
be played. ‘That is nearly always the 
case with plays that the so-called 
“commercial”? manager dislikes. But 
the dialogue, which he fondly believes 
suitable for carrying across the foot- 
lights, does not carry at all. As I say, 
it is carried by the actors. What does 
carry is dialogue by Ibsen and Shaw, 
and that is why the players seem so 
good in their work. No doubt Mr. 
Gerald du Maurier’s stage-management 
lias been of immense assistance, but it 
is the dialogue which really makes the 
play so real, and every part is played 
perfectly. 
133 te ie 
am grateful, moreover, to Major Guy du 
Maurier, D.S. O., not merely for having 
written this play but for daring to interest 
the theatre-going public in real problems 
and getting away from silly novelette 
stories, the sillier guffaws of farce, and the 
sordid transcripts of the vagaries of sex. 
An Englishman's Home should make us 
manlier all round if only by way of variety 
from the deluge of ‘tosh,’ as poor Geof 
Smith would say, from which we suffer. 
This one play, crude as it is, has done more 
to interest the plain man in defence than 
all the sensational books like “‘ The Battle 
of Dorking,’ and all the speeches in 
Parliament and out of it, and all the articles 
that have deluged the reviews for years. 
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Yesterday, “Play Up, England!°’—To-day, “Wake Up, England!” 


This scene shows the Brown family ridiculing the volunteer enthusiasm. 
**You should have seen me Mafeking night,” laughs Smith, the football-mad 
Cockney. ‘'l sang‘ Rule Britannia’ on top of the fountain in Trafalgar Square, 
then fell into the water, and kissed the policeman who pulled me out.” 
Reading from left to right, the names are: Amy Brown (Miss Harrison), 
Geoffrey Smith (Mr. Lawrence Grossmith), Syd Brown (Master Jack Hobbs), 
Mr. Brown (Mr. Charles Rock), Paul Robinson (Mr. Arthur Wontner), and 
Maggie Brown (Miss Elaine Inescort) 


The extraordinary death scene of young Smith (Act II.), who when the first 
shot into the house is fired by the enemy stands on the table and laughs, 
‘*I say, they've kicked off there,'’’ and points to the damage done by a bullet 
An instant later a bullet from the invaders whizzes through 


in the wall. 
careless follower of football, 


the window and Smith, the light-hearted, 
whose only interest in the siege is that it will prevent him going to the 


office, collapses and rolls off the table dead, to the evident astonishment of 
Mr. Brown g 


Act Ill. shows ‘‘the Englishman's home” in a state of siege, the volunteers firing aimlessly at an enemy who is invisible and out of range of their rifles, 

the girls sitting useless beside a dying man on the sofa. Captain Lindsay is here telling the indignant Mr. Brown, ‘‘ You may consider yourself a perfect 

mass of patriotism but you’d be better employed cursing yourself for not having earned the right to defend your country than cursing and slandering 
these real patriots who have” 


eae lay 


a eae 


y Pewee 


cieiar 


Left alone in his ‘‘home” Mr. Brown takes its defence into his own hands. 
With ruin and disaster all around him he seizes an old blunderbuss which 


he cannot use and fires frantically out of the window 


The enemy enter the house and disarm him. 
on his own lawn and shot dead for fighting for his country without 


uniform 


He is captured and taken out 


a 
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Le Roi est Mort. 

ITHIN the space of a few 
months Paris has wept beside 
the bier of two of her greatest 
artists, Victorien Sardou and 

Ernest Reyer, and now the king of come- 
‘idians, Moliére’s greatest interpreter, 
Constant Coquelin—Coquelin ainé—is no 
more. While studying the véle he had 
so long waited for, and from which 


he had expected so much—-the 
Chantecleyr of Rostand—like his 
great brother artist, Sir Henry 


Irving, Coquelin expired practically 
in harness, a fitting end for a great 
actor who had devoted his life to art. 


tt t 


His Premature End. 
oweyer fitting his end there is 

about it an inexpressible pathos. 
Coquelin had waited so long and 
patiently for the poet Rostand to 
complete his manuscript and lor so 
many months had dreamed of creat- 
ing the name-part of his extraordi- 
nary play. ‘The words of Chantecler 
were ever on his lips, the sublime 
satire of the play was his continual 
joy, and yet it was decreed that he 
should never realise the creation 
which was his constant thought, and 
on the eve of realisation he fell asleep 
for evermore. 

Bd = co 

Coquelin’s Credo. 
(CC oguelin was always opposed to 

the realistic school of dramatic 
art; he felt there was enough ‘prose 
in reallife. He maintained that “ Le 
théatre c’est la consolation de la vie, 
ce n’est pas la vie elle-méme; le 
théatre c’est le réve, ce n’est pas la 
realité,” and his whole professional 
career went to prove this theory. 
He was a poetic actor par excellence ; 
with all his exquisite appreciation of 
humour he was always and above all 
an idealist, and never perhaps more 
so than in his wonderful perform- 
ance of Cyrano de Bergerac. ~ 
Pont-aux-Dames. 
About thirty or forty miles from 

Paris is situated the Actors’ 
Home, founded by Coquelin, and 
where he himself breathed his last. 
Thirty-seven old retired actors and 
actresses occupy this home which 
consists of several little almshouses, 
built in a charming style and situated 
behind the old chateau, which is 
reserved for the use of the staff 
attached to the foundation with the 
exception of one floor, which was 
reserved for Coquelin’s own personal 
use, and which he had furnished and 
filled with some of his most-cherished 
| souvenirs. 
Acting as an Art. 
Coquelin was a most valiant champion 

in the cause of dramatic art and 
devoted himself to prove that acting 
was most worthy to take equal rank 
with that of the other arts and to receive 
the same honourable recognition from 
the state as they. _ He himself, however, 
refused to participate in any honour, and 
when Gambetta and others tried to per- 
suade him to accept the palmes he replied, 
“Je n’en ai pas besoin; quand je passe, 
on me reconuait—cela me suffit! Ma 
décoration c'est mon nez!” 


ttlings from Paris : 


The Starting Point. 
Perhaps everyone does not know that 
Coquelin started life as a patissier, 
following in the footsteps of his father, who 
was a worthy boulanger at Boulogne. 
“Constant in his early days proved him- 
self to be a great ‘tartist, as later he 
proved himself to be a great artist.” 
Calet, entre parentheses, was responsible 


Reutlinger 


A MODEL OF BYGONE DAYS 


The turban as depicted above is fast becoming fashionable, 
and the Merry Widow hat with its flowing lines has been set 


aside as a thing of the past 


for this remark. Early in his “ flour- 
rolling” career Coquelin manifested a 
love for acting, and joined an amateur 
acting club at Boulogne, whose perfor- 
mances were given in a salle d’escrime. 
The club attracted a certain amount of 
attention and its members were con- 
sequently emboldened to mount L’Honneur 
et lArgent, a five-act play in verse by 
Ponsard. The day of the performance 
arrived; everyone was in a state olf 
nervous excitement, and the prompter was 
affected by the general agitation. 
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By 
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A Marvellous Memory. 


I" his terror he turned over two pages 

and gave the wrong cue to the para- 
lysed actors.. Disaster was imminent, when 
Coquelin, who was on the stage, knowing 
the play by heart, rose to the occasion 
and helped his camarades out of the difli- 
culty by giving each one his cue when 
needed. 


Another Example. : 
Memory is an essential quality for 

an actor, but Coquelin was 
fortunate enough to possess an ex- 
ceptional gilt in this respect which 
he no doubt cultivated to perfection. 
He was sitting over the fire one day 
at Brussels with some friends, his 
host being the Vicomte de Loven- 
goul, a great patron of les arts. 
Someone asked Coquelin how many 
parts he was word-perfect in sup- 
posing he was called upon to play 
them on the morrow. After 
second’s reflection Coquelin stated 
that if required he could go on for 
any one of filty-three leading réles. 
The company naturally appeared 
politely incredulous, and Coquelin, 
anxious to prove the truth of his 
words, turned to his host, who had a 
magnificent library, and asked him 
to produce the various plays ancient 
and modern he had mentioned. The 
books were all ranged on the table 
in the midst of the party, and then 
Coquelin asked each member in turn 
to select any speech in any of the 
plays bearing on the character he 
assumed to know by heart, of course 
giving the necessary cue, and he 
would undertake to give the answer- 
ingspeech. The trial was made, and 
he acquitted himself triumphantly. 

# a tt 
The Question. 
t this moment everyone is asking 

who will play Chantecler. The 
answer is probably already known 
even now to a few, and when this 
appears it may be ancient history. 
However, it is of sufficient interest 
to the art world of Paris to admit 
of present speculation. Le Bargy 
and De Max are the two names that 
are on most people’s lips outside the 
magic circle who have no doubt 
even now decided the matter; all 
that can be said is, nous verrons. 

2 a 

A Classic Club. 
“The Jockey Club, the ultra-smart 

cercle of Paris, the holy of 
holies to which so many are refused 
admittance, has just elected unto 
itself a new president, M. le Duc de 
Fezenac. This will make the seventh 
president who has filled the office 
since the inauguration of the club 
seventy-five years ago. 
A Charming Debutante. 
‘There are débutantes in le monde chic and 

débutantes in le monde du thédtre, and 
a great deal of unnecessary pulling is given 
to both, but there is a new débutante just 
now who is well worth mentioning, for 
she is both of the world and of the theatre, 
and that is Mdlle. Juilette Clarens, who 
las insisted on turning her back on society 
and adopting the stage as a career despite 
the arguments of her family and her fiancé, 


and is now appearing in 4 Fois 7, 28, at 


the Bouffes Parisiens. 
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COSTUMES—NATURAL AND UNNATURAL. 


A FAMOUS DANCER AND HER CHARMING YOUNG PUPILS 


Miss Isadora Duncan, the well-known classical dancer who paid a recent visit to London, is now back in Paris, where she is delighting her audiences 
nightly with some charming exhibitions. She is assisted by a number of pretty young girls, seen above, who are her ready and promising pupils 


Chusseau-Flaviens 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE AND HOW SHE DEEMS IT NECESSARY TO DRESS FOR ICE HOCKEY 


A few weeks ago we opened our columns to the scathing attack of a mere man who, veiling his identity under the apt title of ‘A Turning Worm,” 

attacked woman and her greatest failure—dress. Without in any way siding with this forlorn creature and his views the above picture is worth consideration 

as showing how some women will seize on the flimsiest excuse for making herself conspicuous by donning extraordinary garments for very ordinary 

pastimes. The fair Parisienne is a great culprit in this respect, and above she is shown attired as she fondly imagines for the conquest of the snow—to 
mention nothing of any incidental male who may happen across her path 
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THE JERRY-BUILT ENGLISHMAN’S HOME 


A Burning Question. 
S England doomed? That is the 
question—the one burning question 

of the hour. Will the great som- 
nambulant masses of this country— 
ignorant, unorganised, and indifferent as 
they are—ever be made to realise before 
it is too late that the splendid national 
life of England is a serious and vital 
thing, and that patriotism — the real 
patriotism—is something more than a 
haunting music-hall refrain and shrieks 
of jingoism as blatant 
as they are impotent? 
Is the sense of personal 
responsibility for 
national defence of this 
country dead in us? 


Have we become so 
pleasure - loving and 
indolent, so inflated 


with our Own national 
importance, and proud 
at our long immunity 
from foreign molesta- 
tion that we cannot 
see that the future is 
fraught with untold 
dangers and dark with 
perils and disaster 
threatening us on all 
sides? Is real love of 
our country—the love 
that will sacrifice itself 
+dead among us? 
Will the call to arms 
when it comes—as it 
most assuredly will 


(Watching) 


news that 100,000 men have suddenly 
swooped down upon us from the skies 
find the life blood of the country yelling 
itself hoarse over nothing more vital than 
the victory of a cup tie? 
% 

An Analogy and an Excuse. 
V hat will be the future of this country ? 
God knows! A falling birth rate, 
general deterioration in national physique, 
a waning commercial prosperity, and an 
“ever-increasing ignorance and indiflerence 


Y TERRITORIAL ARMY? 
RECRUITS WANTED 


« 


Fily 
ru 


come—find us un- aS a 
trained and unprepared SS SSS \NVASIS 
shrieking “ Rule, = USS weet 


Iritannia” among the 
ruins of our homes and 
boasting of “ liberty ”’ 
in our country already 
in the power of the 
enemy? Shall we let 
the vital present for 
us slip beyond recall 
and bolster up our 
own present insecurity 
by booming  ententes 
cordiale ? : 


National Delusions 


Wil the future see 


that Waterloo 
and Trafalgar—great 
aud glorious victories 
though they were— 
have so engendered 
in us a blatant and 
worldly prosperity that 
the years of peace, 
otherwise so blessed, 
have undermined the 
morale of our country 
and taught us indiffe- 
rence and sloth? Has 
the well-worn call to 
arms, ‘Come along, 
we'll muddle things 
through somehow,’ sapped our national’ 
fibre, and has the old, old belief, ‘‘ Our 
navy will pull the man in the street 
through,” drifted us into a fool's para- 


foreign armies! 


dise from which there is no return? 
Have we forgotten that history has 
written across our military record the 


words, “ South Africa,” and that our navy, 
ellicient and prepared though it may be, 
will suffice us little if the future of warfare 
lies in the air? Are we lulling. ourselves 
to sleep in the pleasant belief that the 
coming of the aeroplane is but an idle 


dream? Will the day dawn when the 


Invasion imminent! 


VU Z 
ms ¢ <8 
Zeya 


A FORECAST 


Modern British Lion (not from Trafalgar Square but from Leicester Square): Mobilisation of 
Dear, dear; | hope they won’t interfere with the cup ties 


to the dangers ahead cannot fail to tell 
their own tale to all those who can inter- 
pret the writing on the wall.” Not one of 
the symptoms which foretold the fall of 
the Roman Empire but is present in our 
own. Yet the average Englishman con- 
tinues to hark back to lis glorious history 
as a prophecy of his future, and tries to 
excuse his own present incompetence. 


Our National Disgrace. 

alee delegate the defence of hearth and 
home and the lives of all those near 

and dear to us to a hired soldier is an 
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Football Results 


ignominy and disgrace. To have _ it 


sung— 


It’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, 
An’ chuck him out, the brute ; 

But it’s saviour of ‘is country 
When the guns begin to shoot 


—should cover this nation of ours with 
shame. Nelson’s signal at Trafalgar 
sounds at the present day like a hollow 
mockery among those countrymen whose 
grandparents Nelson died to save. 

es i 
Meanwhile. 


[2 the meantime the 

great nations of 
the Continent are 
stealthily waiting and 
watching, armed to the 
teeth, their naval and 
military efficiency be- 
coming more and more 
complete. With us 
our fleet—the one 
supreme national stake 
on the table of change 
-—grows yearly less and 
less superior in nume- 
rical importance. We 
are apt to forget, too, 
that an efficient navy 
is not everything and 
that the whole world 
is not populated with 
adherents of the blue- 
water school. Our 
attitude in this matter 
is indeed extremely 
damaging to our pres- 
tige abroad. God 
grant that when the 
great struggle comes 
our navy will be all 
we believe it to be, 
for if not —— ! 


———$$_ 


The Future. 
hat the future of 
England will be 
lies solely in the hands 
of Englishmen them- 
selves. They and they 
only can save the 
situation. Salvation 
of the country can 
come through them 
alone. No man can 
perform the duties 
of true citizenship 
until he has deserved 
them, and that until 
he can deserve them 
he must he able to 
defend them. Not by 
shouting and yelling 
over a_ professional 
football or cricket 
match is he learning 
them. Not by hysteri- 
cally shouting songs 
about ‘white men” 
is he defending his 
country. Let him endeavour rather to bea 
“white man” himself—‘ Do noble things 
not dream them.” Let him understand — 
definitely and for all time—that the destiny 
of this great England of ours lies in the 
hands of Inglish men and women alone, 
and that their future and the future of 
those to come after them is what they 
themselves strive to make it, and to re- 
member above all else that “a strong man 
armed keepeth his goods in peace.” Thus 
let them mutually keep the ideals of their 
elorious race alive and be in deed and in 
truth the empire-builders of the future. 
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SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD—ILLUSTRATED. 


Photographs by Barry 


M. MAVROGADATO TWO WELL-KNOWN SKATERS HERR JANSEN 


The popular secretary of the St. Moritz Who are staying at St. Moritz. On left will be seen the The well-known manager of the Kulm Hotel, 
Skating Club, which is at present the scene Hon, Victor Gibson, son of Lord Ashbourne, and on right the St. Moritz, who caters so admirably for the 
of many animated contests Hon. Mrs, Tollemache taking a breather after a morning's skating comfort of the English colony 


Gilmann 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY RUGBY TEAM 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—C. M. Gilray, T. Sloan, F. H,. Turner, S. N. Cronje, R. Hands, H. Martin; middle row—L. C, 
Blencowe, F, N. Tarr, G. Cunningham, H. A. Hodges (captain), H. H. Vassall, R. H. Williamson, G. D, Roberts; front row—R. Lloyd, P. R. Diggle 
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Philosophy 


Nietzsche. 

HE philosophy of Frede- 
rick Nietzsche is so 
little known in Eng- 
land, and where not 

unknown so often misunder- 
stood, that the appearance of 
Mr. M. A. Miigge’s book, “ Niet- 
zsche: His Life and Work” 
(T. Fisher Unwin), needs little 
or no apology. The book, so 
the author tells us, is.not a 
polemic nor for that matter a 
defence; it is simply to give 
to those who know the great 
German’s philosophy but little 
and who understand it less a 
chronological sketch of all his 
works, together witha historical 
and unprejudiced criticism of 
them, and also to supply the 
fullest Nietzschean bibliography 
hitherto published. 


% % = 
An Apology. 


r. Miigge accounts for cer- 
tain imperfections of style 
in his book from the fact that he 
had to write it in a language 
which is not his mother tongue. 
This perhaps gives an explana- 
tion of a certain unattractive 
heaviness which the book un- 
doubtedly possesses ;_ indeed, 
even the most ardent admirer 
of Nietzsche will find it difficult 
to wax enthusiastic over the 
portrait of the philosopher painted for 
him by: Mr. Miigge. Perhaps the most 
interesting event in his life was his won- 
derful friendship with Wagner, although 
the cause of their subsequent quarrel 
is never fully cleared up, or rather the 
reasons given for their dispute show 
the character of the philosopher in a very 
mean light. As for his philosophy, there 
is no doubt that many of his ideas have 
sunk deep into the thought of the 
twentieth century. The Nietzschean 
philosophy is the modern philosophy of 
revolt. “It is also,” !Mr. Miigge exclaims 
enthusiastically, * “the philosophy of the 
future,” but, let us add, tempered by the 
refining influence of our Christianity. 


Wagner. 


Sayings from the Philosophy of Nietzsche. 
e who despises himself at least 

honours himself in so far as he is 
the despiser.” 

“ When a woman is actuated by neither 
love nor hate she plays her part but 
poorly.” 
| “It is for one’s virtues that one is most 
punished.” 

“What is done out of love is always 
done beyond good and evil.” 

“The consequences of our actions 
seize us by the forelock quite indifferent 
to the fact that we have become ‘better’ 
in the interval.” 

“There is a superfluity of goodness 
which is like wickedness.” 


An Interesting and Powerful Novel. 
és achel Lorian” (Heinemann), by Mrs, 
Henry Dudeney, will probably rank 
in popularity with her “ Gossips Green” 
and “ Orchard Thief.” It is not so original 
as either of these previous works but it 
possesses an arresting quality which will 
always attract serious readers. The theme 
of the book is by no means new. Indeed, 


FREDERICK NIETZSCHE 


The great German philosopher-poet and one-time friend of Richard 
The philosophy of Nietzsche will 
but together with Schopenhauer he has left an indelible impression on 


modern thought 


at times it reminds one forcibly of “Sir 
Richard Calmady,” but it is written 
with force and vigour, and there are many 
passages of extreme beauty. 


MISS LUCY CARR SHAW 


The talented’ sister of our one and only G. B. S. 

Miss Shaw has published many books and has 

made a name for herself as a clever writer. The 
photograph is by Miss Nancy Edwardes 
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never be a popular one, 
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ICtlOM ¢ Rr. King. 


The Plot of ‘‘ Rachel Lorian.” 


It tells the story of a young 
girl—beautiful, with all the 
passionate nature of youth and 
health—being married toa man 
who through an accident on 
their honeymoon becomes a 
complete cripple. Mrs. Dude- 
ney spares us no detail of the 
stricken man. His moods of 
abject despair, his moments of 
a fearful, almost sardonic, 
humour, and his fits of impotent 
rebellion against his unhappy 
fate are drawn for us with 
extraordinary vividness. And 
by the side of this maimed life, 
walking in the shadow of this 
terrible human tragedy, passes 
the young wife full of maternal 
love and pity and care. Some- 
times her spirit rails against 
that relentless fate which has 
encompassed her life with 
sacrifice and self-effacement, but 
the spirit of revolt happens only 
‘in the deep silences of night 
when the world is sleeping and 
no one is near to hear.. By day 
she is the gentle, sympathetic 
helper on whom her husband 
leans in his misfortune. 


i 


te 


The Bomb. 


hen into the tragedy of this 
quiet household comes 

Patrick Rivers, an old and 
cherished friend of the crippled husband. 

“What is it, this sure touch, between 
man and woman—this something which 
may be established to eternity without 
even a word, by a passing glance, by a 
transient touch?” writes the authoress. 

Had things been otherwise, had Rachel 
been a happy mother surrounded by ador- 
ing children, she and Rivers might have 
been able to write the w ords, “‘ Too late,” 
across the book of life and gone their 
separate ways alone. But alas! it was 
not to be. Gradually, with never a 
thought of disloyalty or treachery, willy- 
nilly, neither of them knows how, they 
drift silently into each other’s arms, and 
for one brief, delirious moment live out 
their beautiful golden dream together. 
Then follows the inevitable tragedy—swilt, 
relentless reparation for a wrong done. 

The tragedy of the woman’s soul is 
laid before usin a powerful manner, It 
isa book to read, to ponder over, and to 
read again. 


Srvines from ‘‘ Rachel Lorian.” 


“When people say, ‘We understand 

each other perfectly,’ it means 

that they have not begun to understand 
each other at all.” 

“Tf a woman has history—of the heart 
—after thirty it is bound to be either 
prosaic or discreditable.” 

“Friendship! It is the first pretence 
of the lover. A man will be friends with 
a woman he loves and can’t marry. He 
launches the cralt with friendship, and 
they both go over the rapids.” 

“Tet one’s days be of famish or of 
feeding, there remains the consoling fact 
that the destiny which is ours fades to 
shadow before the warm, breathing pre- 
sence of the destiny that might have been 
or that has been in part.” 

“One only cries as long as there is 
hope.” 
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THIS AGE LUXURY. By Will Owen. 


Weary Walker: Gettin’ mighty pertickler, ole Ginger is. Won’t sleep out now ’cept ’e finds a flower bed 
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THE ESCAPADES OF LADY EVA’ 


IV._SUFFERING FROM SUFFRAGITIS. 


“ 


GIRL has no proper feelings of 
humanity who does not mean 
to go to prison six weeks after 
she ‘comes out’ in order to help 

to get votes for her sex.” 

The speaker was one of those women 
who look splendid in lights which do not 
betray her complexion. This was as 
sallow as her outlook on life. But she 
had glorious reddy-gold hair, puffed out 
like a halo all round her head, and her 
eyes were so expressive that they melted 
the other sex. She affected to despise 
men, but she inspired them, especially by 
twilight, and she was persistently anxious 
to convince those she professed to scorn. 

The scene was one of those odd 
functions called a girls’ tea. Half-a-dozen 
sit over the teacups and take stock of 
each other's clothes. They all talk at 
once, but not one would throw a word to 
the rest if there was half a chance of a 
téte-d-téte with even an apology for a man. 
They all ridicule man whilst they secretly 
worship him. As they nibble sugary 
‘cakes they chatter nonsense about what- 
ever is the craze of the hour. 

Votes for women having succeeded the 
fashion of dancing in as little as possible 
to friends who are each convinced they 
could do it better and be better worth 
looking at, naturally this litter of girls 
were all suffering badly from suffragitis. 

Hesba Smith had once cast herself 
literally at the feet of an American woman 
who dauced in public without stockings 
and had begged for lessons. When the 
latter declined, Hesba privately declared 
there was nothing to learn. Forthwith 
she gave a girls’ tea, and thereat she 
danced, leaving her dearest friends positive 
sshe knew if possible less than she wore. 
As she was by way of being a protégée of 
an Important Personage she had been sent 
for and received a sound wigging—the 
‘busier the Importance the more time lie 
possesses for looking after girls who amuse 
‘him. 

“Ah, sir,’ she said, “that’s all very 
well, but you did not see me. Herod 
rewarded Salome with the Nazarene’s head. 
But if Herod had been doing a water cure 
at Jericho the Nazarene might have gone 
on preaching and Salome would have been 
scolded for dancing in Jerusalem.” 

To be apt sometimes atones for indis- 
cretion. Suffice it to say she danced no 
more alter this fashion, possibly because 
the fashion promptly went out. An im- 
portant’s frown can wither what a prime 
minister’s smile has fostered with the co- 
operation of an archdeacon. 

So Hesba turned herattention to votes 
for women, had orated at Queen’s Hall, 
and was extremely vexed because the 
authorities would not take her seriously 
enough to commit her to Holloway. 

The other girls munched marron glacés 
and took what she said for what it was 
worth, but. Eva was unsophisticated 
enough to be impressed. Scenting a 
disciple Hesha, who had nice manners and 
-an impressively superior air of ejaculating 
ca platitude as though it were an epigram, 
ensconced herself on a sofa with this girl 
-who actually would listen. 

“We shall soon have the crowd with 
sus because we are Sure of ourselves and 
-of the justice of the cause.” 

Her way of enunciating positively 
impressed capital letters on a hearer. 

“You really think women want a 
-vote?”” 


* Copyright in the U.S.A. by Oliver Wentworth 


Eva spoke exactly as if she were allud- 
ing to a new hat. However, that indicated 
it was a matter of importance. She herself 
had not more than a dozen hats and she 
wanted a fresh one every other day. 

“OF course, it is the rudder with which 
they will steer the state.” 

“Do you think we should know what 
to do with it?” 

“Quite as well as the men.” 

“But a third of them abstain from 
voting in elections.” 

“The greater chance for women. to 
make their influence felt.” 

[E-va—being so immature that she never 
suspected it—was susceptible to the cheap 
superficialities of Hesba’s ready retorts. 

“You'll be one of us, won't you ? 
so exciting,” she said at parting. 

Eva was one of those girls who will 
venture nearly anything that is of no 
consequence in order to feel excited. 
That night she dreamt she was a modern 
Hypatia on the steps of the National 
Gallery lecturing Mr. Bernard Shaw on 
the gentle art of war, explaining to 
Mr. Bonar Law the blessedness of the 
freedom of every British tradesman, and 
showing Mr. Beerbohm Tree the folly of 
self-effacement from the advertising point 
of view. 

Three days later ina short coat and 
skirt, looking as dainty as you please, she 
was walking in the gutter in Oxford 
Street just behind a factory girl and a 
Hammersmith dentist’s sister, all. three 
bent on distributing handbills, 

“Tt’s like giving soup tickets to people 
who are not hungry,” she ob-erved, 

Her instructions were to pay no atten- 
tion to the people who seem kindly dis- 
posed but to concentrate on worrying 
the inattentive and to provoke the opposi- 
tion that had to be overcome. 

This seemed to unlold quite a thrilling 
prospect. But the first man she en- 
countered—it was no use bothering about 
women because it is only men who can 
give women the vote—happened to be a 
Baptist barrister (the alliteration is as 
accidental as the combination) who gave 
her the full measure of his chapel denun- 
ciation and wound up with:— — 

“T’d as soon give a monkey a vote.” 

“T did not ask you to deprive your- 
self,” she retorted. 

The next was a really nice-looking 
man of the type she would promise an 
alter-supper dance to. He had paid no 
attention to the factory hand any more 
than if she’d been a sandwichman, but to 
I'va’s thrust of a tract he pulled up short 
after one glance at her. 

“Now do you really mean to tell me 
you want a vote?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“What good would it do you? No, I 
don’t mean generally, but to yourself.” | 

“Tm not selfish. I’m labouring for the 
cause.” 

Here the voice of a policeman inter- 
vened. 

“Beg pardon, miss, seeing as you is a 
lady; but if you will come gallivanting in 
this style we must obey our horders, and 
you mayn’t loiter. Pass along, please.” 

“How dare you!” from Eva flushing. 

“What the blazes do you mean?” 
thundered the young man. 

“Now then, sir, none of that. I’m 
only doing my dooty, and I’d not do the 
young lady a bit of harm, bless her inno- 
cence, which is more than I'd say of you.” 

“Ullo! ’Lre’s Christabel a-talking to 
Lloyd George,” said a small boy. 


It’s 
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By Oliver Wentworth. 


*Garn! it’s one of the Gibson Girls 
ookin’ a bally lord,” answered another. 

The crowd gathered thick. : 

“Come, this is no place for you. Let 
me put you in a cab and send you home,” 
said the young man taking her by the 
arm. 

“How dare you touch me?” [va 
cried; and to the policeman, “ It’s all your 
fault meddling.” 

“T knows my dooty, and it’s to move 
you on. Look at the folk you’re bringing 
round you, blocking up the pavement.” 

“Tshan’t move. I’m going to ask you 
all to give votes for women.” 

“Now you mustn't make a speech, 
miss. I’m a family man myself, and if 
you were my daughter I’d make short 
work of you.” 

“Tt one your 
shouted a small boy. 

The constable looked blandly over his 
head as an elephant might overlook a 
caterpillar, but Eva was getting excited, 
and when the policeman laid his hand on 
her shoulder she wrathfully pushed him 
away. 

“"Ere, don’t you go too far, miss; 
assaulting a constable what’s doing ‘is 
dooty is more than the law will stand.” 

“Oh, bother the law! Why can’t you 
get out of the way?” 

“*Cause you're in the way, miss, caus- 
ing hobstruction,” 

More policemen arrived, the crowd 
jeered, some bounders shoved Eva right 
into the arms of the constable, who thought 
she did it on purpose, and when she 
bitterly lost her temper sle found herself 
pinioned between two of the force and 
promptly marched off to the police station. 

That was about the most unpleasant 
promenade she ever took, especially when 
she heard one lady say to another :— 

*“ Picking pockets, no doubt, and looks 
respectably brought up. What a pity!” 

At last she was free of the jeering 
crowd, and in the chill whitewash of the 
station found herself interrogated by a 
sergeant. Terrified lest her family should 
find out the predicament in which she had 
placed herself she refused her name or 
address, and then in tearful dishevelment 
found herself consigned to an 6dious cell, 
through the slit in the door of which a 
number of officials had a look at her. 

Before long she made a collapsed 
appearance before the magistrate. He 
was one of those perversions of justice 
who consider they draw their salaries for 
provoking laughter in court. Beside his 


own size, copper,” 


“appalling dulness even the idiotic chest- 


nuts of comedians receiving £100 a week 
to empty theatres seem comparatively 
endurable. f 

Eva would not give her name but 
wrote it down, and then the magistrate 
said, “Ah!” with a profundity equal to 
Lord Burleigh’s nod. 

The charge was pressed in the usual 
police mumble, and paternally turning to 
her the magistrate asked her if she would 
be bound over. 

“Oh, if you'll only let me go I'll 
never bother about any horrid votes 
ever any more,” cried Eva on the verge of 
hysterics. 

It was only when she was gone that. 
the magistrate recollected he had not once 
scored off his own bat. He wasso annoyed 
that he twice revoked in his before-dinner 
rubber at the club and solemnly told his 
wife that he was not very long for this 
world as he poured out his third glass of 
port after dinner. 
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FROM STAIRS. By George Belcher. 
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‘ 


He: They're having a few executions in Paris, missus 
She: Yes; they galantine ’em there, don’t they? 
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Want of Pence—and Peace. 

OHNSON has written in stately and 
melancholy verse about the fears 
of the brave and follies of the 
wise, but there is something even 

more impressive in the impecuniosity of 
the great. There is something incon- 
gruous in the idea that an august and 
illustrious personage, an imperial ruler, 
can ever suffer from that want of pence 
which vexes public men. And yet this 
seems to be the case; indeed, this accounts 
for the fact that the Kaiser is offering four 
or five of his castles for sale. 
Decadent Days. 

am not sure that civilisation is always 

a good thing for monarchs. If I were 

an emperor I should sigh for the good old 
days when if a potentate wanted money 
he had merely to catch a Jewish financier 
and pull his teeth out in order to make 
him disgorge. Kings cannot do that sort 
of thing in these decadent days. They 
have to meet the claims of butcher and 
baker like the rest of us, and the bill from 
the laundry and the dairy reaches them as 
it reaches commoner men. Somehow or 
other the ideas of kingship and economy 
do not seem to go together very well, and 
yet it may be that some modern monarch 
has to get his hat ironed and make it do 
service another year instead of enjoying 
the luxury of a new one. 
A Doleful Ditty. 

nd so we have one of the most famous 

of the rulers of the world putting a 
few of his residences on the market and 
chanting their praises :— 
Through streets broad and narrow 
Our feelings hell harrow 
Singing, “ Castles and mansions so fine, so fine 
oh!” 
I am pleased to be able to add that even 
though half-a-dozen castles were thus 
disposed of his Majesty would not be 
exactly homeless, for he has about fifty 
residences, and I really think that quite 
apart from any consideration of economy 
he would find life far less complicated and 
puzzling if he were to reduce the number 
considerably. 
te t it 
Fancy Fifty Latch Keys. 
‘The reader may have now and then 
found some difficulty in manipulat- 
ing only one latch key. There are two 
ends to such an instrument, and sometimes 
there appear to be several keyholes in- 
viting attention. The poet who wound 
up his lines about the pleasures of a day 
up the river-in this way knew what he 
was writing about :— 
Then the palpitating thrill 
In the lock, 
Lest perchance you get a spill 
In the lock. 
And in going home you see 
Objects multiplied by three, 
And you cannot get your key— 
In the lock. 
I have never experienced such difficul- 
ties [Ahem !—Ep. Tater], but even I can 
see that the situation would become far 
more desperate if you first of all have to 
choose the right key out of a bundle of 
fifty. 
ie 37 
An Intolerable Strain. 
I! a man has fifty homes he must find 
himself subjected to an intolerable 
strain when trying to remember which of 
them it is he wants to enter after an 
evening of reasonable festivity at his club. 


ligh 


This is an unfeeling and a_ censorious 
world, and the spectacle of a gentleman, 
even though he be a de jure and de facto 
monarch, fumbling about with fifty latch 
keys, trying one alter the other, is sure to 
provoke grins on the part of the irreverent. 
Indeed, if [ were a monarch I would take 
good care to limit my palaces and castles 
to, say, a dozen or fifteen at the utmost. 
tt % % 
Sadder and Sadder Still. 
here are some monarchs who would 
be only too glad to suffer from what 
may be called a plethora of palaces so as 


MRS. PHILIP POPE 


From the painting by W. Howard Robinson, 
exhibited at the New Gallery some time ago. 
Mrs. Pope is the wife of Colonel Philip E. Pope, 
at one time High Sheriff of Bucks, They have a 
lovely house at Churchmead, Datchet, recently 
purchased by Colonel Pope, who by the by is a 
well-known member of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
Both Mrs. Pope and her husband are enthusiastic 
sailors and spend much of their time yachting 


to have an opportunity of selling a few. 
These unfortunate potentates are now 
and then driven to that saddest extremity 
of the great—attempting to pawn the 
state jewels. During the last year or two 
we have seen a shah and a sultan trying 
in this way to raise the wind, and the 
spectacle is one that should move the 
hardest heart to pity. Shakspere must 
have been thinking of something of 
this sort when he wrote about those who 
are perked up in a glistering grief and 
who wear a golden sorrow. 
High Up and Hard Up. 
et us imagine a shah or a sultan 
emerging from his front door carry- 
ing a little bag or a paper parcel. He 
knows that he has the crown snugly 
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By Spencer 
Leigh Hughes. 


tucked away in that receptacle, but to his 
faithful subjects he has to preserve an 
aspect of kingly complacency. He must 
wear a gracious smile though he is sad at 
heart even asthe Spartan youth grinned 
what time the wolf was gnawing at his 
vitals. He must be prepared to wave his 
royal hand and to exclaim, “ Bless ye, my 
people,” with easy grace. Such incidents 
are among the unrecognised heroisms of the 
world. 


An Anxious Moment. 
hen comes the trying moment when he 

seeks to dodge furtively and un- 
perceived into the presence of his uncle. 
I understand that no man likes to be seen 
entering a pawn shop. I have never had 
occasion to do business at such an esta- 
blishment [Really, these repeated protesta- 
tions of innocence ill become our con- 
tributor—Ep. Tarver], but I can easily 
understand that the difficulties of keeping 
such a visit dark are greater in the case of 
a monarch than in that of ordinary people. 
A sultan cannot very well lounge about at 
a street corner in Tangier in a casual sort 
of way, and he must be all too well aware 
that he is almost sure to be detected in the 
very act of bolting into the pawn shop. 

2 & tt 
Face to Face with Uncle. 
othing is more likely to convince a 

man of the limited nature of a 
modern monarch’s power than an attempt 
to pawn the crown or the sceptre or the 
orb. Probably uncle is implacable. He 
points out that there is but a small de- 
mand for such things in these days, and it 
will be in vain that the sultan or shah 
urges that even if the crown be not re- 
deemed many a pork king of Chicago 
would be willing to pay any price for it 
so as to wear it on Sundays in his elegant 
Western home. On such occasions uncle 
is master of the situation; he knows his 
power and he uses it. 
A Sad Case in Point. 
‘T’hese trials and difficulties are by no 

means imaginary, for quite recently 
I saw an account of how Abdul Aziz when 
he was still Sultan of Morocco took his 
jewels to the pawn shop. An _ expert 
declares that there were diamonds as large 
as hazel nuts, emeralds, rubies, and ropes 
of pearls fit for any principal boy in any 
pantomime. Unhappy Abdul vowed he 
had given £500,000 sterling for them—but 
all that uncle would advance was £60,000. 
Who can imagine all the agony of that 
interview as the Sultan leaned over tle 
counter trying to show his treasures to the 
best advantage while the pawnbroker 
regarded them with cold unconcern ? 


Even Worse than This. 
ae hat is surely sad enough, but there are 
experiences even more bitter. King 
Peter of Servia is said to be in that con- 
dition known by racing men as “stony ” 
or “pebbly.” He bas nota single rap in 
the world. ‘There is now living a European 
princess who was recéntly sentenced to 
three weeks of ‘ chokee,” or imprisonment 
for debt. And there is also a continental 
prince whose august goods and residence 
were seized and bailiffs put into possession 
by the agents of a London tailor, How 
can we expect a prince to live up to the 
style and title of serene highness when his 
tailorsells him up? In such circumstances 
it seems to me that being high up only 
adds to and accentuates the misery of being 
hard up. 
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THE DOO OF THE “ DIRECTOIRE.” 


ONE OF ITS MOST BEAUTIFUL ADHERENTS 


raceful acting and remarkable gowns in ‘Miss Innocence,’ 
rectoire gown. The Directoire, by the by, has been 
ath gown and a return to flowing skirts, crinoline 


now being 


as caused a good deal of favourable comment by her g 


Miss Lillian Lorraine, who h 
Above is s 


played at the New York Theatre, New York. hown Miss Lorraine wearing her famous Di 
and we are shortly to see a complete revolution of the she 


banned by all the great Paris modistes, 
outlines, and generous curves 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—Only the other day 
a pretty picture of yourself 
appeared in these pages ; and 
it was a welcome sight, for of 

late you have lived in the wilds and seem 

more or less of a stranger in London, In 
writing this letter the thought comes to 

me that it must be rather rough on a 

woman to belong to a family famed for 

the beauty of its women. And of these 
we have had a long line in 

England. There were the 

Sheridans, the Gunnings (but 

they were, I fancy, Irish), and 

the Foresters ; and in modern 
days the Moncrieffes, the 

Duncombes, and the Grahams 

of Netherby. Then the Wil- 

son family has produced some 
beautiful women; and your 
mother, Blanche Lady Ross- 
lyn, brought on the scene five 
most attractive daughters. 
But in each case one or other 
of these ladies has chanced 
to be less lovely than her 
sisters; and I who never 
flatter cannot admit that 
you are as pretty a woman 
as your half-sisters, Lady 

Warwick and Lady Algernon 

Gordon-Lennox, or as your 

own sisters, the Duchess of 

Sutherland and Lady West- 

morland. 

However, you are good 
to look it, are tall, slight, 
and brown-haired, with large 
eves. a bright smile, and a 
clearcomplexion. Then you 
are sharp and amusing, have 
a ready wit, a merry laugh, 
and a fund of talk that 
seems never bankrupt. And 
you own a share of the 
literary gifts for which most 


of your “family are famous. When only 


seventeen you wrote a_ book, a_ novel 
they say, but which, in fact, was never 
published. I wonder why? But it does 


not do to be too inquisitive. ~Then, 
at one time your erratic brother, Lord 
Rosslyn, had a weekly paper of his own 
called “Scottish Life,’ in which you 
wrote one or two stories and articles. 
By the way, I remember that ‘peer of 
many parts’’ as he was called sitting 
on the grass in Hyde Park on a fine May 
morning with a pencil in his hand and 
the ground around him white with sheets 
of ‘“‘copy.” But we all know that vou 
have a real love for books and for writing, 
and literary ladies—of whom more anon 
—are a definite social power of the period. 
Then, like most of us, you have your own 
book plate, which is both gracelul and 
original. It consists of some “books in the 
foreground and a true-lover’s knot sur- 
mounted by a garland of flowers. 

Like most of your set you like horses 
and hunting and are a most expert horse- 
woman. The shires attract you, and on 
one or two occasions you have taken a 
small house near Melton. “Then you play 
golf well, and bridge better, and are fond 
of dogs, especially of a fine breed of Scotch 
terriers. And it isa well-known fact that 
you have some of the speculative spirit of 
your brother, Lord Rosslyn. You like a 
flutter on the Stock Exchange, and when 
on the Riviera never fail to make (or lose) 
some money at the tables at Monte Carlo. 
This does not mean that you try a 
“system” or that you ever tried to break 


No. 


the bank, but merely that roulette and 
trente-et-quarante have for you their 
wonted attractions. 

Then as regards dress you show the 
same sure instinct as your sisters, and are 
sale to turn yourself out to the best 
advantage, only, unlike them, you are 
not often in London and are seldom to be 
seen at balls and parties, so your talent 
is proved in the way of country clothes 


THE LADY ANGELA FORBES 


and tailor-mades, in dainty shirts, straw 
and felt hats, and all the-rest of useful 
accessories. Brown’ seems to -be your 
favourite colour, and your chosen flower is 
the gardenia, which as it happens is the 
bloom always worn by Mrs. Rupert 
Beckett and Lady Alington. And | my- 
self lave seen you look well in the winter 
in a brown serge frock with a sable toque 
and muff and, in the front of your coat, a 
spray of gardenia. As may be guessed 
you do not goin much for jewels but often 
wear a rope of pearls round your neck both 
by day and in the cvening. 

Now I must say a word as to your 
home affairs, for up till now you have 
had a rather sad life story. In 1896, 
when not yet twenty, you married the then 
Mr. Jim Forbes, wlio has since blossomed 
out into Colonel James Forbes, a soldier 
and sportsman, and who is a relative 
of Sir Charles Forbes of Newe. Well do 
I remember your April wedding, a cheery 
affair and attended by all the smart 
world of London; and you were married 
from Stafford House. On that occasion 
the great glass doors were flung back, 
which are only opened for brides and for 
royalty, but alter ten years this marriage 
came to anend in 1go06. Since that time 
you have lived a quiet life either in the 
country or Scotland. 

Now to my mind a pretty trait in 
vour character is the fondness you show 
for your native Scotland. You married 
a Scotsman, are never happier than when 
in the north, and go in strone for all 
sorts of Scotch amusements. Also you 
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are the best of mothers and devoted to: 
your little girl, who bears the quaint 
name of Marigold. She is like yourself 
clever and attractive, and as you had her 
put on a pony when a mere baby she is. 
already a good horsewoman. 

Indeed, it seems to me that the best 
part of your nature comes out in domestic 
relations. Lord Rosslyn is said to be 
favourite brother, and you have 
certainly followed his rather 
chequered career with much 
sisterlv allection. I can re- 
member the night that he 
made his début as an actor, 
I think at the Criterion 
Theatre, and you were ina 
box and gave the warmest 
applause to the curly-haired 
jeune premier, and you have 
often been seen about with 
him in London and at Monte 
Carlo, and as I said before: 
were one of the first writers. 
in his Scots newspaper. 
We who write have a 
friendly feeling for our fellow 
scribblers. 

This reminds me_ that: 
society-women writers seem 
to increase day by day in 
number and influence ; even. 
duchesses write books and 
articles for reviews and news- 
papers. Of these are the 
Duchess of Buckingham, now 
married to Lord Egerton, and 
Ina Duchess of Argyll, who 
has written the life of the 
late duke, an author and 
statesman. Then your family 
is as usual much to the fore. 
The Duchess of Sutherland 
has written a play, several 
novels, and a book of travels 
brought out when she was 
only twenty. And Lady Warwick is re- 
sponsible for a life of Joseph Arch and for 
many magazine articles. 

Then among other smart literary 
women are the Dowager Lady Ilchiester, 
who edited “The Life and Letters of 
Lady Sarah Lennox”; the _ Dowager 
Lady Dufferin, who wrote a charming 
work called “Our Viceregal Life in 
India”; and Lady Aberdeen and Lady 
Jersey have become well known as erudite 
authoresses. Lady Tullibardine is a hard-- 
working es and Susan Lady Malmes- 
bury writes well on Tariff Reform and on 
South African questions. Lady Cran-. 
worth writes on India and on the sport 
of cheetah-hunting, Lady Galway brought 
out a book on the art of conserving, Lady 
Dorothy Nevill began to write memoirs. 
at the age of eighty, and Lady Randolph 
Churchill—as Mrs. George Cornwallis- 
West—has just brought out a book of re- 
miniscences. Lady Burghclere and Lady 
Ribblesdale contribute articles to the re- 
views ; Lady Helen Forbes, sister to Lord 
Craven, began literary work at the age of 
eleven and has since written a series of 
novels; Lady St. Helier is a busy writer 
and brought out a book called “ Lesser 
Questions” ; Lady Sykes writes readable 
novels; and Miss Ghita Stanhope, sister 
to. the above-mentioned Miss Hester: 
Stanhope, wrote an article on the timely 
subject of Socialism. Indeed, the list 
might be extended indefinitely. —I remain,. 
my lady, your sincere admirer, Canpipa. 


ie ce 


Rita Martin 


NEXT WEEK, THE LADY ‘ALINGTON 
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‘6A Mother is a Mother still, the Holiest Thimg Alive.’ 


—COLERIDG- 


Fae 


ak 


A LOVELY STUDY BY BASSANO 
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HE express from the north had just 
steamed into the great London 
terminus, and the passengers, for 
the most part overburdened with 

a superfluous amount of hand luggage, 
were jostling each other in their en- 
deavours to secure tlie exclusive services 
of the nearest porter. A tall, fair-haired 
woman wrapped in a handsome mantle of 
Russian sable stepped out of a first-class 
compartment closely followed by her 
maid. ’,.For a moment she stood irresolute 
looking .about, her, . then 
suddenly... her eyes caught 
sight of a man _ pressing 
through the agitated throng 
of passengers towards her. 
Shestepped forward eagerly, 
then stopped, looking em- 
barrassed, a soft flush, beau- 
tiful: but transitory, tinging 
her face witha youthfulness 
it did not usually. possess. 
The man took off his hat, 
holding it in his: hand in 
the foreign manner. He 
kept his eyes fixed on her 
face anxiously, and in spite 
of his conventional smile of 
ereeting his own looked 
troubled and worried. She 
returned the look gravely 
yet with a certain yearning 
tenderness. 

Their hands met in a 
pressure whichinvoluntarily 
on her part was close and) 
lingering. 

“You got my letter,” he 
asked anxiously’. 

“Yes,” 

“You do not despise; 
me? Hate me?” 

“Why should I?” 
said gently. 

The colour had faded 
from..her face, the light 
from her eyes. She turned 
and walked’ towards the 
hotel. 

“Tt is hardly necessary 
for us to wait here,” she 
said. ‘ Angele will follow 
us with the luggage. Have 
you seen my husband since 
he came up to town?” 

He ignored her question 
entirely, and together they 
walked side by side towards 
the hotel, he trying to pro- 
tect her from the crowd of 
passengers and luggage, slie 
heedless of the present, only 
shrinking from what was to 
come with an unavailing 
dread. 

The dull October afternoon was rapidly 
closing in; already the gas lamps in the 
streets were lighted. A thin mantle of 
grey fog hung over the city; nothing 
could have looked more ds reary and clieer- 
less than the private sitting-room into 
which they were shown. A_ waiter 
brought them some tea on a_ battered 
tea tray covered with a dirty cloth and 
tried in vain to stir the fire into a more 
friendly blaze, then he retired, closing the 
door quietly behind him. 


she 


the late Aubrey Beardsley. 
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‘Ohe Tatler’s” Slhhort Story 
THE SACRIFICE TO FETISH. 


By IRichard Jing. 


The woman threw olf her furs and sat 
down beside the tea table trying to post- 
pone the moment which she knew was 
inevitable by ordinary conversation. 

“ Will you have some tea?” she asked 
her companion, 

He was standing with his back to the 
fire contemplating her anxiously. Their 
eyes met as she held out the cup towards 
him. Something in the strained expres- 
sion of his face—in its utter hopelessness— 
shool«her»hardly-held composure beyond 


MISS MABEL BEARDSLEY 


Who is in private life Mrs. Beatty Wright, is the sister of that extraordinary genius, 


and is a writer of considerable ability 


power of control. Her hands trembled 
violently, and setting the teapot down 
unsteadily she rose to her feet and con- 
fronted him. 

“Forgive me,’ she cried, 
were tears in her eyes. 
was my fault.” 

“Your fault that you do not care?” 

“T ought never to have let you get to 


and there 
‘Forgive me; it 


this. It was all my fault. It is always 
the woman’s fault. A man sometimes 
falls in love fen against a woman's 
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worse, 


Miss Beardsley has had a successful career on the stage 


will. But she should never let him get to 
that point if——” 

“‘ She doesn’t care,” 
bitterly. 

She stretched out her hands to him as 
she spoke. 

My cane would only make matters 
she said 

Her face when he answered her was as 
pale as his. 

“Good God!” he groaned desperately, 
“don’t taunt me with your indifference.” 

He paced up and down 
the room some moments in 
silence, then he stopped 
abruptly before the mantel- 
piece, leaning his head 
heavily upon his hand. 

“Of course,” he went 
on bitterly, “I knew all 
along et I was nothing 


he added somewhat 


to you, pity 1 néver should 
be—that: our happy 
time tower was to you 
merely a  quasi-romantic 
little episode on. which 
later you, would look 
back. with_a smile.” She 


to . contradict 
him “but ‘relapsed again 
into ‘silence. ‘‘ You have 
youth, and elt and your 

child.. Iam old and lonely, 
aa across my page of lite 
[ have long ago written 
the word, ‘ Alas!’ ” 

She could not answer 
him; she dare not. She 
sat with her hands clenched 
in her lap, and because they 
were strangely cold she 
presently fell to rubbing 
them softly together. 

“But no one knows 
better than you how I love 
you,” he continued sadly, 
“that I have always loved 
you. I have not a right to, 
{ know, but I can’t help it. 
God knows,’ he added 
deeply, “I have tried to be 
square.” She put out her 
hands to stop him. 

He set his lips close 
together, looking into her 
eyes. Deep down in his 
heart he felt that she loved 
him too, that she must 
love him—for it is given 
to all men and women this 
power to divine the other’s 
secret, and the soul cannot 
lie —thus it appeared to 
him monstrous that she 
should deliberately, with 
her eyes open, ruin both 
her life and his merely from the fact that 
years ago she had promised a man, who 
long since had grown callous and in- 
dilerent, to honour and obey him as his 
wife. It was not even because she loved 
her husband, he argued to himself. She 
could not. His flagrant infidelities, his 
drunkenness, his complete degradation, did 
not even entitle him to respect. God only 
knows, he olten said to himself, the 
tragedy of her married life. And together 
—he and she—they might be so happy ! 


(Concluded on p. ii) 


made as if 


Baron de AMever 
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THE DOG DERBY OF THE NORTH. 


A REMARKABLE SNAPSHOT SHOWING THE HARE WITH HOUNDS IN CLOSE PURSUIT 


LORD SEFTON MR. E. HULTON LADY SEFTON 
Who has presented the Waterloo Cup for com- The well-known newspaper proprietor, owner of Who takes a keen interest in all matters relating 
petition this year last year's winner of the Waterloo Cup to coursing 


MR. M. L. HEARN AND MR. A. H. HANLEY SIR THOMAS V. S. GOOCH, BART. 
Two prominent Irish owners of winning hounds Whose name is a prominent one in coursing annals 


The Waterloo Cup, a sweepstakes of sixty-four subscribers and cup presented by the Earl of Sefton, takes place this year on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of this month. 

Nominations for the Dogs’ Derby are eagerly sought after and only obtained on the death of a nominator or on a nomination being relinquished, and then only by 

owners very high up in the coursing world. It frequently happens that a nominator has no dog in his or her kennel good enough to run, when the nomination is filled 

from another subscriber's kennel. The Waterloo Cup is not restricted to dogs of any particular age, and has been won in more than one instance by the same dog, 

notably Colonel North's Fullerton, who won outright on three occasions (1890-2) and in 1889 divided with Troughend, while among the dogs competing this year 
will be Long Span, who was successful in 1907 
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“We Don’t Want to Fight, for by Jingo if We Do, We Canno 


ALL AUSTRIANS MAY KNOW HOW TO FIGHT—— ALL FRENCHMEN MAY kK 


— BUT FOR A KEEN INTEREST IN WATCHIN‘ 


The three top pictures on this page depict Austrian, French, and German troops at manceuvres, while the bottom picture shows what is unfortunately occupying the leisure how 

apathy is driving us, a danger which is so admirably and vividly portrayed in the sensational play, “ An Englishman’s Home,” photographs of which may be seen on another page 

Why should we not revere a first-class rifle shot in the same way as we do a famous cricket or football player? The one would be of great assistance to his country in time 
importance, ae we should do well to find the answer voluntarily before it is dinned int 
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¢ Shoot! We Cannot Ride!! We’d NEVER Muddle Through.” 


—Old ballad adapted to the requirements of an apathetic people 


IG BALL GAMES ENGLISHMEN STAND SUPREME 


our of the typical Enoli — ING a game of football or cricket—the whole forming a strong contrast lesson of the danger to our country and Empire into which our 
© Dow our Hest TE eee idols “ele games of ball, and are even now content to watch their brilliant exponents without the wish or energy to participate ourselves. 
eof need, the other, as far as he skill at games iis concerned, would be useless. The question of national defence, which is now happily of such public interest, is one of national 


nlo our ears by the boom of foreign guns and the rattle of hostile musketry in our midst 
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| z. 5 GRAND PRIX & 5 GOLD MEDALS | 
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BY APPOINTMENT. 


JAMES CARTER &Cé. 


SEED GROWERS  AELUSTRATED LIST -PosT FREE TESTED 
237/8, HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. WC. - Ree ae 


At the White City last summer we made our first demonstration before the public of one of the systems of hov GARTERS TESTED SEEDS are tested. 

It 1s, we think, well known that all our Seeds are tested before being distributed. Again they are grown at one of our Trial Grounds, at the same 
time as our Customers grow them, to full maturity, so that we may assure “ourselves of the quality and trueness of each variety. By examining our tnals from 
time to time we know exactly how the produce of our Seeds should appear in the gardens of our Customers all over the World, making allowances’for the various 
climates, and by the aid of our comparative tests (we try all British and Continental Seeds of repute) we can assure ourselves that our Customers are growing 
“the best and only the best.” 

In the above Miniature Trial Ground we are showing one of our three methods, and visitors had the unique opportunity of examining over 200 varieties of 
Annual Flowers, 120 varieties of Sweet Peas, and over 100 different varieties of Grasses and Clovers as used for Lawns, Putting Greens and Agricultural purposes. 


The above shows 


HOW GARTERS TESTED SEEDS are TESTED by GARTERS. 


Apart from the Awards gained in International Competition, the produce of Carters Tested Seeds during’ seasons 1907-8 have won 


= 2421S PRIZES 4418585 wm 


Third List, alphabetically arranged :— 


No. of j No. of No. of No. of No. of No of No, of No.of 

District. Prizes. District Prizes. District. Vrizes. District. Prizes. District. Prizes. District. Prizes. District. Prizes. District. Prizes. 
Kempton -. -+ | Knaresboro’ 3 | Lismore .. . 18 | Maidenhead .. 75 | Midsomer Norton 26 | Newport .. 7 | North Somerset.. 4 | Penistone.. a sa 
Kenley .«- ++ 20 | Knebworth . 10 | Lianbedr .. .. 29 | Maldon .. .. 6 | Mid Somerset .. 3 | Newport Pagnell 21 North Walsham... 5 | Penrith .. Se 1G} 
Ketion -- ++ 17.) Langford - . 71 Lianfair .. epsom mMlallon ewer. ‘. 29 | MilborneSt. Andrew 8 | Newton Abbot .. 37 | NorthWarwickshire36 | Peterboro’ eet 
Kilrea a -. 7 | Laxfield 2 | Lilanharan 5 Malmesbury Seay Minehead . .. 12 | Newton Solney .. 19 Norton Canes +. 7 Petworth .. cecil 7: 
Kingsclere .. 6] Lazonby as 3 | Llantarnam 9 Mangotsfield +3 1 Minsterley .. 32 | Newton Stewart 68 Norwich . eee) Pinner 8 
King's Kettle .. 1 | Leagrave .. 11 Long Eaton 21 Margam .. 13 Missenden . 40 | Northam .. Nunney .-- MSR IIS Pitminster apes 
Kingsley Holt -. 9 | Lee-on-the- Solent 16 | Lustleigh .. 11 | Market Bosw orth 26 | Mitcheldean seeded! North-East Somer ag Ongar a; Cos 4 Pontefract eA 
Kingswaldenbury | | Leamington .. 12 | Lydney 8 | Marlow . .. 53 | Moffat .. 3 | Northfield -» 3 | Overbury. .. 24 | Pontypool.. eeO 
Kingswood 21 | Leatherhead = 5 Lymington 2 Mawnan .. .. 12 | Nailsworth 7 5 Northiam.. .» 68 | Oxshott .. 32 | Porlock .. erent oO 
Kingsbridge -» 23 | Leavesden 1 | Lyminster 2 | Melksham .. 14 | Nevin ao .. 4-| North Kent ». 9 | Paddock Wood . 1 | Portsmouth 5 
Kington 65 1 | Lexden& Stanway 2 Lyndhurst 7 | Mells ms he 7 | Newmarket Ay, 1 Northleach «. 12 Paignton .. One, Potters Bar 9 
Kinson 1 ' Lingfield .. .. 33 ' Magor 16 ' Middlesex.. wise Newmillerdam -. 2 ! Northampton .-. 10 ! Panteg 5 | Preston 5 


List to be Continued. 


VEGETABLES. FLOWERS. 
CARTERS “QUITE CONTENT” PEA. CARTERS LARGE-FLOWERED SWEET PEAS. 


The Largest, Sweetest, and most Prolific Maincrop Marrowfat Pea for Exhibition or the Table. All the Finest and Up-to-Date Varieties, separate or mixed. 


Pods 7% inches long. ist Class Certificate R.H.S., 1906. Price z a ket. Post free 
Price 3/6 per pint, 2/- per 4-pint. 1/- per packet. Post free. Rejccs Ske yo Geles aio See ee market o.t steel 


CARTERS ‘SCARLET EMPEROR’ RUNNER BEAN | CARTERS LARGE-FLOWERED DWARF PHLOX. 


The Longest Smooth Exhibition Scarlet Runner, with Pods 15} inches long. hanging in A Charming Flower for Edging Borders, 6 inches. Choice mixed. 
clusters. It is very prolific, and of a most refined flavour. Price Gd.,- 1/- and 1/G Post free. 
Price 4/6 per quart, 2/6 per pint, 1/- per packet. Post free 


CARTERS “SUNRISE” TOMATO. CARTERS “PERFECTION” MIGNONETTE. 


1 Certifi RH.S Ind 1 Outd Vv i A. Giant Redi Variety with a Delicious Scent. 
First-class Certificate .S. as an Indoor anc utdoor Variety, 1905 and 1907. £ Drs, Saad ae > yar 
Price 2/6 and 3/6 per packet. Post free. Price per packet Gd., 1/- and 1/6 Pest free. 


CARTERS “AILSA CRAIG” ONION. CARTERS HARDY ANNUAL MALLOWS. 


An enormous Onion of delicate flavour. A strong growing Flower for Cutting. Height 3 feet. Pink or White. 
Price Gd., t/-, 1/6 and 2/6 per packet. Post free. Price Gd. and 1/- per packet. Post free. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Vamush, 231, 238, & 97, High Holborn, London, England. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address—‘‘ Carter, London.”’ Telephone —332 aah 


E.C. NURSERIES~—HOUSTON ROAD, FOREST HILL, S.E. 
941 BANK. TELEPHONE: 


ONLY CITY BRANCH—53a, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON 
(Opposite Mansion House Station). TELEPHONE: 


88 SYDENHAM. 
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REORGE 


Sanitary Engineers 
by Special Aooointment 


BSI 


MINGS, 


to His_ Majesty 
THE KING. 


i 


nt 


- STOCKPORT TOWN HALL. 


The Sanitary Fittings in this building are by 
George Jennings, Ltd. 


Installations for Large ot Small Builings. 


63 fo 67, LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Telephone No.: 680 Hop. 


BEST 
BRITISH I 
CARS.” / 


LONGEVITY. 


Mr. G. Webb, of Monmouth, has driven 
his Humber Car 


91,400 MILES 


“and the engine, gear, back axle, &c., show no 
appreciable signs of wear, notwithstanding 
this enormous distance and rough usage. 


PRICES FROM £195. 


Free Trials Arranged. Complete Specifications on application to— 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY. 


DEPOTS—Lonpon: Holborn Circus, E.C.; 60-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 
NorrinGuam: Grey Friar Gate and Castle Boulevard. Manc HESTER: 33, 
Blackfriars St. BirmINGHAM: 280, Broad St. SOUTHAMPTON: 27, London Rd. 
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beautiful 
woman 


What soap she 
uses 

To preserve her 
complexion, 

And she is sure 


to say 


“ Britain's oses.” 
The Dainty Soap 
For Dainty Folk. 


4d. per tablet. 
114d. per box of three. 


Steel-armoured Non-skid 


TYRES 


“are greatly preferred 
to any other make.” 


The improved construction (Model 
1909) Non-skid pattern possesses 
exceptional non-skidding qualities, 
and is not subject to over-heating, 
therefore the danger of bursting is 
reduced to a minimum, Nail punc- 
tures seldom occur, owing to the tread 
being protected to a great extent by 
steel, the walls being of exceptional 
strength compatible with the greatest 
possible resiliency. 

The steel studs are deeply embedded 
in the rubber, and canvas securely 
fastened, and therefore cannot tear 
out unless subjected to abnormal 
Strain. 


In conclusion, ‘ Continentals ” 
have proved to be far and away the 
most reliable and serviceable, as well 
as the most economical Non-skid in 
existence. 


YOUR enquiry will receive our best attention. 


CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO. 
(Great Britain), Ltd., 
102-108, Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C 
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THE SACRIFICE TO FETISH —continued. 


The best that was in him appealed to the best 
in her. Their love was inevitable. They could 
eo away—lar away into some distant land— 
and there life might begin over again for them 
both; a life purer, nobler, happier than they 
had either of them known. Yet as he looked 
at her sitting near him, her head buried deeply 
in her hands, the firelight gleaming among the 
solt waves of her fair hair, he realised with 
dreary assent that she would never in spite of 
all his entreaties prove faithless to her given 
word. Her renunciation on the altar of duty 
meant a tragedy for them both. And mean- 
while life and time were slowly ebbing away. 

Of all sad words of tongue and pen, 

The saddest of all, “It might have been.” 

“T am leaving England to-morrow,” he 
said quietly. 

They had hardly uttered a word for some 
time, and the deepening obscurity of the room 
had become intense. 

‘T don’t suppose I shall ever see you again,” 
he continued, “but in any case I shall have 
the comfort of knowing that you do not care. 
Perhaps, too, in a year—who knows ?—I shall 
have slipped into the limbo of forgotten things, 
or worse still the things that are but half 
remembered.” 

In the darkness she shivered a little. Then 
she looked up at him for a moment piteously. 

Tears were in her eyes. 

“Don’t cry, little woman,” he whispered 
softly, ‘it is hard luck on us both. -Alfter 
keeping silent so long I ought never to have 
written to you. I ought to have gone quite 
away without uttering a word, without seeing 
you.” 

“ You—are—leavying—England,” she whis- 
pered hoarsely, punctuating each word as if to 
realise its full meaning. ‘‘ You are going out 
of my life,’ she went on with growing excite- 
ment. ‘Out of my life! I shall never see you 
again, never—as—long—as—I—live ?.” 

“T suppose there is nothing else but that.” 


Heath 


MRS. OLIVER NICHOLLS 


Née Miss Pelier Johnson, whose marriage took place recently. 
Mrs. Nicholls is a granddaughter of Mrs. Johnson, who was 


governess for many years to the Queen’s daughters 


“ Never—as—-long—as—I— live,” she echoed 
to herself. 

Suddenly she stopped and rose to her feet. 
For one long moment they looked into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Then,” she cried, ‘‘wait!—wait! Now, 
just before we say good-bye for the last time. 
I will tell you—tell you in a way we shall 
both of us remember all our lives. You think 
that Iam made of ice. You think that I have 
no heart—that I do not care. But I do—I do 
—I do! I love you—I love you with every bit 
of me. As long as I live I shall love you.” 

She tottered towards him. In a moment 
she was in his arms, her own around his neck. 

“God bless you for telling me that,” he 
murmured. “God bless you.” 

“Oh, it is hard,” she cried; “itis hard. | 
cannot say good-bye—I cannot. For twenty 
long years I had been eating my heart out in 
loneliness—in horrible loneliness. Then you 
came into my life—and—and—suddenly you 
understood.” 

There was a pause. His eyes devoured 
her. His voice dropped into a murmur. 

“No!” she cried in answer to his question. 
“Tt would be horrible, impossible.’ But in 
the darkness and the silence their lips met in 
one passionate, lingering embrace. 

“Go!” she cried wildly. “Go—go 
it is too late.” 

An hour afterwards when the maid came in 
she found her mistress sitting disconsolately 
over the dying fire and in her hand the portrait 
of a child. 

“T wonder,’ she was saying to herself 
quietly, “‘ whether you will ever live to feel 
that everything in life is dead—dead—dead ! 
God grant, my darling, that you never may, 
nor ever know the sacrifice 1 once made for 
you long years ago!” 

The maid went out of the room quietly, 
leaving her mistress crying her heart out before 
the reviving fire. 
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Prevention 


HE number of men, women, andchildren who 
constantly suffer from sore throat, more es- 
pecially at this season of damp, fog, and 
cold, presents a problem to the medical 

practitioner which has long given him very serious 


trouble. Atlast this problem has been solved, andthe | 


means has been 
found of putting 
an end to this 
distressing con- 
dition by a dis- 
covery which 
the medical pro- 
fession hail as 
one of the most 


valuable gifts 
they have re- 
ceived from 
science. 
a te 
“The way in 
which this 
pce ne saliva: Culture: after simple 
rinsing of the mouth, contain- 
nature of the ing very numerous bacilli. 
remedy, its 


powers, and the method of its application — Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, the eminent authority on hygiene, 
describes in detail in his latest work, ‘‘ The Pre- 
vention of Infectious Disease.’’ 


A GUARD AGAINST INFLUENZA. 


|B} Andrew Wilson touches the root of the trouble 

when he says in his work: “ Most infectious 
ailments reach the body through the mouth ; hence, 
in times and seasons of influenza, diphtheria, or 
when scarlet fever and other zymotic ailments are 
‘in the air,’ it will be well to remind ourselves of 
the value of allowing a ‘Formamint’ tablet to 
dissolve occasionally in the mouth. If influenza 
and other infectious troubles are acquired in 
crowded assemblies, the use of a ‘Formamint’ 
tablet under such conditions. may be relied on to 
ward oi risks of infection. 


Up 


Di 


| nfectious ailments reach the body through the 


mouth, they develop in the throat, and ‘‘ Forma- 


mint Wulfing’’ is the name Science has given to 
the recently discovered remedy for the evil—that is 
the gist of the matter. But more of Dr. Andrew 
Wil:on’s words are worth quoting and seriously 
reflecting over. 


& N o ailments are more painful or annoying than 

1 those affecting the throat and the organ of 
the voice or ‘ larynx,’ nor are there any troubles in 
which it is more difficult by means of ordinary 
remedies to reach the parts affected ” 


MICROBES MADE HARMLESS. 
“fp bat which Science has searched for and found 
at last, he tells us, ‘‘is a substance which shall 
exercise an antiseptic action, and destroy microbes, 
without injurious effect, either upon the mouth or 
on the body.” This substance, ‘‘ Formamint 
Wulfing,” his description shows to adequately meet 
these requirements. ‘‘Formamint” comes to the 
front as an efficient remedy in throat troubles by 
reason of its disinfective powers. 
ere Fomanint Wulfing,’” Dr. Andrew Wilson 
says, ‘‘issold in theshape of tablets, in bottles 
which can be carried in the’sa'chel. One tablet 
dissolved in the mouth at intervals allows of the 
active principle to mingle with the saliva, in which 
it is freely soluble. Through the saliva it is 
brought into immediate and close contact with 
every part of the mouth, pharynx, and throat. In 
such ailments as ‘Smoker's Throat,’ ‘Clergyman’s 
Sore Throat,” and those affections which d:stress 
singers and speakers, ‘Formamint’ is promptly 
effective, while in the treatment of children’s 
complaints, thrush, inflammation of the tonsils, etc., 
it has been proved the greatest gilt we have yet 
had from Science.” 


Ba i Eo 
nvaluable as a_preventicn of infection — 
medical men and nurses now place a tablet in 


11 


their mouths for that purpose after visiting patients 
suffering from infectious disease—‘ Formamint,”’ 
Dr. Andrew Wilson tells us, ‘‘is a germicide and 
a sweetener, effective in nature, and, above all, 
pleasant to use and capable of easy and instant 
application.” # st 


E ow. “ For- 

mamint”’ 
acts is well seen 
by comparing 
the two repro- 
ductions which 
have been faith- 
fully taken from 
enlarged photo- 
graphs obtained 
througha micro- 
scope. The one 
shows the bacilli 
present in sa!iva 
taken from the 
mouth after 
simple rinsing, 
and the other 
taken aiter a 
“Formamint” 
tablet had been 
allowed to dissolve. In the latter it is clearly 
proved that even a single ‘“‘Formamint” tablet 
will practically kill every bacillus that may have 
been present in the mouth. 


Saliva Culture: after the use 
of one ‘ Formamint”’ tablet, 
practically germ-free, only a 
few odd bacilli being present. 


ir 2 ey 


Pre proprietors of “Formamint,” A. Wulfing & 

Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., who 
have acquired the copyright of Dr. Andrew Wil: on’s 
work in which it is fully described, will be pleased 
to send a copy, together with a trial sample of 
“Formamint,” to those writing and mentioning 
“The Tatler,’ and enclosing a penny stamp to 
cover cost of postage. 

‘“Formamint,” by the way, may be obtained 
from all chemists, in handy bottles, at 1s. 11d. 
Insist on having ‘“‘ Formamint Wulfing.” Beware 
of spurious imitations. 
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@ Theyrevealthenatu- 
ral beautyof the eyes 
and give the wearer 
a pleasing alertness 
of expression. 


Lightest 
and most 
Comfortable 


Apart from their 
delightful ease and 
WM firmness on the nose 
they lend an air of J 
_@ refinement to the 
8 face, 


Note the little ‘ Fairy’ 
Patent—the neat, perfect 
attachment that makes 


} ARE : 

. these eyeglasses superior 

Uf to all others and the only 

—€ Rimless Eyeglasses that 
gives absolute satisfaction. 


‘FAIRY’ INVISIBLE 
EYEGLASSES 


have no rims and they are so 
light and comlortable on the 
face that the wearer is uncon- 
scious of any aid to sight 
whatever. 


7 Days’ Free Trial ! 


Write for dainty ‘ Fairy’ Book- 
let, and afterwards, if you wish, 
we shall be happy to send you 
a pair on approval for seven 
days’ free trial. 


Royalty wear them 
& Co. 


Dolliond *°. 


The Royal Opticians 


ToMembers of the Royal Family,The } 
Empress of Russia, The King of Spain, 
The Imperial Family of China, &c. 


223, OXFORD STREET, W., 
35, LUDGATE HILL, E.C , 
5, NORTHUMBERLAND AV., W.C., 
62, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., 
LONDON. 


Nearly all Opticians sell ‘Fairy’ Eyeglasses. 
Insist upon the genuine article because 
worthless imitations are sometimes substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. The name ‘Fairy 
(trade mark) is stamped under the bridge. 


Size 2} by 2 by $ins., containing 1,008 pages, 
including 51 Illustrations. 


A Bijou Cookery Book. 


HANDBOOK OF 
PRACTICAL COOKERY. 


By MATILDA LEES DODS. 
Bound in Leather with round corners, red 
under gold edges, Price 2/= 
Also issued in Art Cloth Binding, gilt extra, 

stained edges, Price 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


MILES’ BACON 


is a well-known food all over the British 
Isles. Itis supplied to more than 800 titled 
families regularly. It will keep perfectly 
sweet for two months or longer, and a side 
of 441bs. is sent rail paid, Smoked at 
7d. per lb., Unsmoked at 63d. per lb. 
We are the largest and cheapest sellers 
of BACON in England to-day and can 
please you. 
Customers are invited to call and 
inspect our up-to-date Factory. 


EDWARD MILES, 
Broadmead Bacon Factory, BRISTOL 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


PREVENTS the Hair from falling off, 
RESTORES Grey or White Hair to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR, | 
Is NOT a DYE. 
Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
«Price 38, 6d. per Large Bottle. 


Prepared only by the ANGLo-AmeERican Dru Ca,, LI 
83, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. Ltd. 


THE TATLER 


Debenham 
(> Freebody. 


Wigmore Street, London.w_ 


Famous for over a Century for 


Taste, for Quality, for Value. 


The latest reports from Paris 
and Vienna indicate that the 
coming Season will be a Tailor- 
made one, a fashion for which 
English Tailors are unequalled, 


SPRING SUIT 


(as sketch), in fine 
Serges, with Directoire Vest, Collar 
and Cuffs of Ottoman Silk. In Black, 
Navy, and Colours. 


£5 


f(EATbOR SULES 


(to order), cut, fitted and made on the 
premises by our own highly-skilled 


herringbone 


tailors in six new shapes. Fashionable 
materials, 


6} Guineas. 


Deb enh am 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. London.w 
(RL ED ETE ETD 


A Corset for the new 
fashionable figure. 


To ensure a perfect fitting costume it is absolutely 
necessary to buy your corset before selecting your costume. 


This Season the fashion will demand a figure with 
straight back and long graceful lines over the hips. 


The newest French creation is the I.C. Jeunette Corset, 
which is specially designed to give the new figure. 


It has extra depth at the back, and closely cut hips, 


as shown in the illustration. 


GUARANTEED 


KID AND SUEDE GLOVES, 


1/11, 2/6, 3/6 per pair. 


Jeunette. 
White Coutil - z 2 
White and Sky Broché 
White, embroidered self  - 


16/11 
21/- 

21/- 
Corsets sent on approval or fitted by 
Expert Corsetiére in our own fitting room. 
RE I aE 


PiSjpicoate 
The New I é Jeunette. 
© 


HOARSEN Sa New Catalogue Post Free. 


Scld everywhere, 1/13 per bax 


vil 


DE Be McA Pix, 
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Gossip Green-room. 


The Return of 
** Salome,” 
ITH the re- 
turn of 
Miss Allan 
the Palace 
will have one of the 
best vaudeville shows 
to be seen at the pre- 
sent time in London. 
Miss Vesta Tilley still 
continues to be “the 
idol of the public,” 
and certainly no music- 
hall artist has a greater 
number of worshippers 
or one who deserves 
their idolisation more. 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys and 
Mr. Herbert Sleath 
add a note of brilliant 
comedy to the pro- 
gramme in that amus- 
ing trifle, Number Two, 
while that American 
brace, McMahon and 
Chapelle, and the 
clever imitations 
should all draw 
bumper houses. 


Good News. 


“T*he whole of the celebrated operatic company from the 

Opéra Comique, Paris, under the direction of M. Carré 
actress singer, Miss Mary 
Garden, is likely to appear at the Adelphi Theatre some 


and headed by that remarkable 


time the 


season. 


during forthcoming 


Bad News. 
News has been received that on 
the conclusion of Our Miss 
Gibbs, the fascinating new piece at 
the Gaiety, Mr. George Edwardes 
will cease the direction of that 
popular house, if not for always at 
least for a time. 


The American Marie. 


Ms Marie Dressler opens the 
as now renamed Marie Dressler 
Aldwych Theatre on Saturday, 
February 27, and if a remarkable 
array of talent, lavish expense on 
scenery and dresses, and careful 
rehearsal can win success for “ Little 
Mena” there is no doubt she will 
obtain it. Those who have already 
seen Miss Dressler in vaudeville will 
be interested to know that the 
heroine (Little Mena) is the proto- 
type of the young lady in “ A Great 
Big Girl Like Me” song who while 


all her girl friends were sitting 
billing and cooing with their 


“young men” in a darkened room 
was sitting alone in a “perfect 


blaze of light.””. Such a rvéle ought 
to suit American Marie to the 
proverbial T. 


A Valiant Fight with Death. 


WM r. Sidney Barraclough, who is 

playing the “ young lead” in 
Miss Marie Dressler’s new produc- 
tion, is a wonderful instance of that 
old adage, “Man, cure thyself.” 
Some years ago he was proclaimed 
a victim of advanced tuberculosis, 
and his cure was regarded as abso- 
lutely hopeless. He entered a well- 
known sanatorium and remained 


MISS MAUD ALLAN IN HER FAMOUS ‘‘SALOME” DANCE 


: Maud Allan will be back again at the Palace Theatre next Monday. The enormous demand for 
os seats is eloquent of the fact that interest in her beautiful art is as keen as ever an 


LA BELLE TORTAJADA 


The famous Spanish dancer, who is at present appearing ina 
series of novel dances at the Coliseum 


Vili 


for some time, but the 
doctors told him the 
disease was only 
“ arrested,” not cured. 
Then be began his 
wonderful fight with 
death, from which he 
has at last emerged 
triumphant. 
te 
The Triumph. 
With hardly any 
money left he 
took a tiny workman’s 
cottage, and but for the 
companionship of two 
faithful dogs he lived 
alone and unattended 
for many months. A 
benefit got up by his 
brother and sister 
artists gave him the 
necessary pecuniary 
help, and now he has 
returned to work 
stronger and in better 
health than he has 
‘ever been in his life. 
His cure consisted of 
application of 
hydropathy with a 


scientifically-arranged diet combined with as much pure milk 
as possible and being always in the open air. 
clough’s last London appearance was in Florodora. 
welcome back is assured this talented young artist. 


Mr. Barra- 
A hearty 


i 


A New Comedy. 
Up to the present Mr. Cosmo 
Gordon - Lennox. has been 
better known as an adapter of 
fascinating French comedies than 
as an original playwright. It is 
therefore all the more interesting to 
learn that Mr. George Alexander 
has accepted a comedy of his deal- 
ing with modern London life, which 
will be produced at the St. James’s 
Theatre during the course of the 
season. In private life Mr. Cosmo 
Gordon-Lennox is the husband of 
that most accomplished of comé- 
diennes, Miss Marie Tempest. On 
the stage he acts under the name of 
Mr. Cosmo Stuart. 
A Novel Feature. 
“The Empire Theatre has recently 
added to its already strong 
programme an entirely new and 
original . skating scene entitled 
“Winter in Holland.” A feature of 
the entertainment is the wonderlul 
exhibition of roller - skating given 
by Mons. K. Video, the cham- 
pion roller - skater of the world. 
This charming and __ interesting 
“turn”? was concluded by a snow- 
ball carnival by the celebrated 
comedians, the Mayos, supported by 
“The Empire Sixteen.” At this 
moment when roller-skating is the 
one craze of the hour the Empire 
Theatre should prove a veritable 
Mecca for sporting enthusiasts. 
Besides these novelties there still 
remains the exquisite ballet, A 
Day in Paris—one of the [Empire’s 
very best—and a whole heap of 
attractive and interesting turns in 
which Lalla Selbini, the young 
American beauty, and Mr. W. J. 
Locke’s A Blank Cheque are popular. 
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THE TATLER 


THE GREATEST WHITE SALE ever nete 
FIGURES tna SPEAK 


Worcester ” 


February 15th. 


Charming New Styles of 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING CORSET. 
Model 812, Price 16/11. 


Such indeed are the figures of wearers of 
Kidfitting Corsets — Figures that 
eloquently of GRACEFULNESS, DISTINCTION and 
FAITHFULNESS to FASHION. 


The very newest styles in these beautiful corsets for 
1909 will be shown FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
ENGLAND, and FULLY 21 DAYS IN ADVANCE 
of PARIS, at our WHITE SALE commencing Monday, 


On account of its magnitude, and its amazing bargains, 
this will be the Greatest White Sale ever held in England— 


a dazzling array of 85 windows of pure white, all articles 


priced at FIGURES THAT SPEAK. 


Send for the Corset Booklet illustrating some of the 
“ROYAL WORCESTER” 
KIDFITTING CORSETS, and turn to page 19, which 


gives many valuable little secrets on beautifying the figure. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


IN ENGLAND, 


‘* Royal 
speak 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING CORSET. 
Model 593, Price 14/6. 


A SPORTSMAN’S_ DIARY. 


The Sketch, January 13th, 1g09, says: — 

“The small waistcoat- pocket diary known as ‘ The Sportsman’s Diary’ 
should be in the possession of every sportsman. It is bound in Royal Red 
leather, has a patent fastener, amongst the most adroit of its kind ; the leaves 
are gilt-edged, and a natty little nickel- plated pencil is cunningly lodged 
within the ‘book, while for beauty and neatness it is impossible to believe 
that it has its equal. The Calendar is episcopal, financial, astronomical. 
In addition to the daily diary, it contains a lot of useful information which 
the racing man will appreciate, including a list of Flat and Steeplechase 
Meetings ‘Yor 1909, lengths of Newmarket Courses, comparative tables of 


JHE PR EMIE ; 


FortAn BA 743 


Revival of the 
“Brilliant Bath” (y= 
of eC 
Olden Days. 
~~ 
Latest Appliances and Methods of Treat- 
ment in combination with the 


HOT MINERAL SPRINGS CF EUROPE. 


——++— 


TWO HOURS FROM LONDON. 


English and Foreign weights and distances, also the colours of the most 
prominent French owners with the English equivalent. This is to enable 
Englishmen who go racing in Paris and elsewhere on the Continent to 
distinguish the horses. It also has Mr. Gant’s terms of business, while it 
can safely be said that no rules ever devised by mortal man can show 
greater fairness and liberality in every way to clients, as ‘No Limit,’ 
‘No Commission, ‘No Deductions’ are three of their features. Another 
of Mr. Gant’s business methods is that all cheques in payment of clients’ 
winnings are signed in an assumed name, so that the nature of the business 
does not transpire when Mr. Gant's cheques are paid away. The book is 
sent tee to all existing and prospective clients upon written ap plication to 
Mr. D. M. Gant, Member of Tattersalls’, 25, Conduit St., London, W.’ 


SPA_OF THE BRITISH EMPIk E 


THE ABBEY, Bath, 


Ancient City. 
Magnificent 
Roman Remains. 


Historic Houses. 
~— 


Sufferers from Gout and Rheumatism should 
write for Illustrated Guide, sent Post Free. 


“~ 
ADDRESS: 


SECRETARY, GRAND PUMP ROOM, BATH. 


Verhsyteothihowsen 


Cleans the teeth easily, pleasantly, and thoroughly. 
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A QUARTET OF ROYAL PETS 


Three Favourite Dogs—-and a Guineapig. 


SANDRINGHAM BOB A BEAUTIFUL CHOW—HER MAJESTY'’S CHUM 


A rough-coated basset hound belonging to his Majesty. Sandringham A special messenger was sent to bring Chum from his Chinese home to 
Bob accounted for five first and two challenge prizes on the only occasion this country. 


He has been in her Majesty's possession since January of 
he raced the show bench 


last year and has not yet been shown 


SANDRINGHAM BOSS PEGGY, THE GUINEAPIG 


A fine Clumber spaniel, who is a special favourite of the Queen. Sandring- 
ham Boss has accounted for four first and two third prizes as a result of 
his appearance on the show bench 


Princess Mary like her grandparents displays a remarkable fondness for 
all animals, and at the present time she rejoices in the possession of several 
guineapigs, of which Peggy, shown above, is a great favourite 


The King and Queen have for many years past shown their fondness for their four-footed friends in no uncertain way, and their Majesties have from 

time to time permitted some of their splendid dogs--both sporting and domestic—to grace the show bench, with what success is a matter of common 

knowledge. Above are depicted three fine animals, two of which have been shown, each winning several first and second prizes. Her Majesty's Chum 

is a beautiful animal, and it is to be hoped he will soon be allowed to grace the show bench. It is interesting to note that Princess Mary like her royal 
grandparents shows a remarkable fondness for animals, and her particular pet is Peggy, a guineapig, shown above 
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